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PREFACE 


On September 25 1985 Governor George Deukmejian signed 

into law A B 2104 (Chapter 965 of the Statutes of 1985) 
This legislation established under the administration of 
the California State Archives a State Government Oral 
History Program "to provide through the use of oral history 
a continuing documentation of state policy development as 
reflected in California's legislative and executive 
history ’ 

The following interview is one of a series of oral 
histories undertaken for inclusion in the state program 
These interviews offer insights into the actual workings 
of both the legislative and executive processes and policy 
mechanisms They also offer an increased understanding of 
the men and women who create legislation and implement 
state policy Further they provide an overview of issue 
development in California state government and of how both 
the legislative and executive branches of government deal 
with issues and problems facing the state 

Interviewees are chosen primarily on the basis of their 
contributions to and influence on the policy process of 
the state of California They include members of the 
legislative and executive branches of the state government 
as well as legislative staff advocates members of the 
media and other people who played significant roles in 
specific issue areas of major and continuing importance to 
California 

By authorizing the California State Archives to work 
cooperatively with oral history units at California 
colleges and universities to conduct interviews this 
program is structured to take advantage of the resources 
and expertise in oral history available through 
California's several institutionally based programs 



Participating as cooperating institutions in the State 
Government Oral History Program are 


Oral History Program 
History Department 

California State University Fullerton 

Oral History Program 

Center for California Studies 

California State University Sacramento 

Oral History Program 
Claremont Graduate School 

Regional Oral History Office 

The Bancroft Library 

University of California Berkeley 

Oral History Program 

University of California Los Angeles 


The establishment of the California State Archives State 
Government Oral History Program marks one of the most 
significant commitments made by any state toward the 
preservation and documentation of its governmental his¬ 
tory It supplements the often fragmentary historical 
written record by adding an organized primary source 
enriching the historical information available on given 
topics and allowing for more thorough historical analysis 
As such the program through the preservation and publica¬ 
tion of interviews such as the one which follows will 
be of lasting value to current and future generations of 
scholars citizens and leaders 


John F Burns 
State Archivist 


July 27 1988 
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Governor Club though its members also campaigned for Unruh 
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Throughout this period Holen served as a bridge between his 
fellow UCLA students and the USC activists who together 
formed the California Democratic Guild 
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through his involvement with the Guild but none greater 
than Unruh with whom he formed an informal political 
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roommates in Sacramento Outraged by racial injustice they 
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Unruh Civil Rights Act through the legislature Holen 
drafted the bill's most essential language which remained 
intact despite legislative amendments They also conceived 
the 1961 Retail Installment Sales Act and Holen became the 
first full-time consultant to the Assembly Committee on Ways 
and Means m 1961 In 1964 Holen served as chair of the 
No on Proposition 14 campaign fighting repeal by 
initiative of the Rumford Fair Housing Act 

Holen is an attorney in private practice and serves on 
the boards of directors of the California Museum Foundation 
the Los Angeles Theatre Center and the Southern California 
Rapid Transit District 
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[Session 1 January 17 1990] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side A] 

VASQUEZ To begin "this oral history would you tell me 

something of your family background where you 
were born your parents your ethnic background 
that sort of thing? 

HOLEN All right I was born August 2 1929 at the 

hospital in Los Angeles But I was born m 
Burbank in effect because that's where my 
parents [Celia Bock Holen and Jacob Holen] 
lived I have an older sister [Pearl Holen 
Brown] six and a half years older than myself 
My ethnic background if that's the way to put 
it is Russian and German and Jewish The only 
grandparents that I knew were my maternal 
grandparents I really didn't know my maternal 
grandmother except by the vaguest of recollection 
someplace m the periphery of my mind But I 
came to know my maternal grandfather before his 
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death at a very advanced age He got out of 
Russia a half step ahead of the Czarist police 
back I guess in the 1880s or whatever He was 
known I'm told as Black Morris the 
anarchist " His first name was Morris His last 
name was Bock I must tell you I don't know 
where he met my maternal grandmother I know 
very little about that 

On my father 1 s side I was very unclear He 
had a family that lived on the east coast in the 
Baltimore area that I came to know much later in 
life But they were simply not a part of my 
growing up in any way My father Well 

they had lived in Philadelphia and they had 
lived in Saint Louis and then they came to 
southern California and settled in Burbank I'm 
told in the late 1910s sometime—1917 1916 

1918—something like that I remember framed and 
hanging on the wall was a law degree from a law 
school in Chicago And it's my understanding 
that he had graduated from that school and it was 
probably a night school and somehow I 

don't know what they did before they came to 


southern California He became 


I remember 
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HOLEN 


there was a sandwich board outside of our house 
in Burbank It advertised real estate and 
insurance which he did on nights and on 
weekends as I understand it But during the day 
he had become employed at the studios at Warner 
Brothers as a painter I have vague 
recollections of a black telephone on the wall in 
the kitchen in what we would now think of as a 
very small two-bedroom house Somebody always 
had to be there because you'd be called up [and 
told] if you had a day's work the next day 

I'm having difficulty in being more precise 
because my mother died when I was six and my 
father when I was ten So these are all just 
some impressions and some family comments [I 
had] recollections a bit of my sister built upon 
these little fragments of mental imagery I have 
from those days My father was a very active man 
and he as I understand it formed a studio 
union And it was 

Which union was this? Do you know 9 
Well it was the Painter's Union It was as I 
understand it the first in the leadership union 
in the studios in the thirties I remember some 
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little vignette in my mind of standing across the 
street from the front gate at Warner Brothers 
and then all this excitement There was this 
massive picket line And he led the first strike 
against the studios to establish the eight-hour 
day To me in my mind it's tied into that 
telephone because it had to do with job certainty 
of some sort I can't tell you Carlos what it 
was but that was the way it was 

A man who then popped up—and I'm sure my 
father would have been greatly amused—later on 
in labor history was an ex-prize fighter that my 
father befriended He had become a drunk and my 
father as I get these stories would find him 
literally on the sidewalk in front of the bars in 
Burbank and pick him up and put him in his car 
and take him home to his wife His name was 
[Herbert K ] Herb Sorrell and his wife's name 
was Frieda I remember her slightly because she 
was very very religious As a matter of fact 
she gave a bible to my sister that I think I 
still have Herb became the sergeant-at-arms of 
the union because he was an ex-prize fighter 
And so when they had an unruly meeting 



I've got a vague recollection of sitting on the 


VASQUEZ 


HOLEN 


stage at some meetings It's just very hard 

to define them and get edges to them Somebody 
would get unruly I guess and Herb would stand 
up and just by standing up with his massive 
frame quiet things down—or throw them out' One 
of the two 

Tell me something of your family life Were you 
brought up in a Jewish environment a Jewish 
home* 7 And what did that mean 7 

The answer is no My father I guess believed 
m Esperanto as a language I ve still got some 
of his old Esperanto texts There was no Jewish 
community in Burbank I didn't even hear about 
being Jewish until much later on in life and 
some events took place They were agnostics I'm 
sure I remember nothing from my grandparents 
about that and I had some aunts and uncles 
But nothing that involved either the religion or 
the culture by way of a defined cultural 
activity It just was like Well even now 

I'm an observer—as I am an observer of a lot of 
other cultural centers of life in our society— 
but with that sense of affinity because 
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obviously that's the stock that I came from the 
Eastern European Judaic culture 

I suppose that that was also incorporated in 
the fact that My father had a bookcase in 

that house It was one of those that you pulled 
open a glass [door] There was something about 
those books that made them the most important 
thing in the house I can't tell you what it 
was and I don't know I was six seven 

eight nine five whatever I was Somehow 
those were the most important things 
What were the books about 7 

Oh the Esperanto books I remember there was a 
dictionary there was a whole set of Washington 
Irving I mean it wasn't some kind of sacred 
text It was that these were books So I'm sure 
that someplace in the cultural milieu this as a 
value was there I'm sure that it probably led 
on to my becoming a bibliophile which I am and 
a collector In one area a collector of some 
note But whatever it is It may be why I 

became a lawyer Who knows? 

What area is that 7 

I have an antiquarian collection of early travel 
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and exploration in the Himalayas and Tibet and in 
Chinese Central Asia It's a fairly finite 
bibliography and I've now approached the point 
where probably my collection is as close to 
whatever other collections there are in the world 
as you’re going to get There may be I'm sure 
in the Library of Congress I'm quite sure 

the Library of Congress has something which I 
just missed getting that they got about four 
years ago Some items obviously I don't 
have But I'd say that there are no private 
collections which are better than mine and few 
university library collections which are the 
equal of mine I have had some correspondence 
from the folks at UCLA and we'll see what 
happens I keep on doing it and I keep on 
upgrading it My frustration today Carlos is 
that new items for me are so rare to get that I'm 
now into upgrading I haunt the antiquarian book 
fairs and so forth And as a side note or a 
side bar to anything that we're talking about 
it's the pride of California The last 
antiquarian book fair was in San Francisco The 
California Antiquarian Book Fair alternates 
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VASQUEZ 


HOLEN 


between L A and San Francisco in Februarys The 
last one in 1989 was in San Francisco It was 
the largest antiquarian bookfair in terms of the 
number of dealers and attendees ever held in the 
world 

Is that right? 

This is not Rome this is not Pans this is not 
London New York or Tokyo This is California 
San Francisco's antiquarian book fair Now you 
think of what that means in terms of California's 
place in the world and now history Anyway 
that's a kind of wandering along 
Tell me who was the most influential in your 
early years' 7 In your political and/or social 
consciousness [in the] formation thereof 9 
I don't have any idea Maybe if I described my 
father's activities Ultimately to stay 

with that for a moment he was the one that 
formed what became known as the Conference of 
Studio Unions That was all I guess in the 
flux As you may know from reading some labor 
history there was an enormous amount of 
difficulties in the studio unions in the 
thirties The producers hired a bunch of 
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gangsters known as the [William] Bioff and 
[George E ] Browne Gang' to form in effect 
company unions The communists were making an 
effort to capture the existent union structure 
And my father was in between He fought the 
gangsters on one side and he resisted the 
communists on the other side in terms of the 
takeover of the union or its leadership So I 
suppose if I were to describe my father in 
today’s terms he was probably a social 
democrat I'm talking now in the philosophic use 
of that term which would mean a New Deal 
Democrat in our common political vernacular in 
the United States 

Then an interesting event occurred in 
September of 1939 He and all the union 
leadership went fishing on a fishing boat except 
for Herb who was ill It was a stormy sea but 
not so stormy that the fishing boat should have 
gone down The fishing boat went down and there 
I can't remember the number exactly but 
I think it was thirty-some-odd or twenty-some-odd 
that were on the boat Only one survived He 
survived but he doesn't know what happened 
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VASQUEZ 
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because he had been so sick that he had gone down 
into the hold and laid down and had gone to 
sleep And the next thing that he knew he was 
in the water Somehow he grabbed some float or 
whatever it was and got ashore So whether it 
was in fact the storm that day or some other 
reason that the ship went down nobody's ever 
known 

So you lost your father? 

Kind of an interesting sideline but everybody 
presumes it was the storm Commercial fishing 
boat that charters out goes down in a storm 17 
But it happens Anyway I've always kind of 
wondered given his center position between the 
competing forces to take over union leadership in 
those days 

So now you've lost your father How did that 
change your life? 

Well it really didn't immediately Because 
since my mother had died Which was I 

guess in 1936 when I was six years old We had 
had a series of housekeepers one of whom had 
been there for a while My father had left a 
small insurance policy which allowed us to live 
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there for a little longer in Burbank so that we 
continued on in school I continued on in 
grammar school But we became wards of the 
county technically About the time that I was 
in the sixth grade we went to a foster home 
assigned One of the approved foster 

homes I must say that that was probably the 
most fortunate event that could have happened 
that I ended up in a home which was a good 
home It wasn't a series of homes that turned 
out to have been destructive 
As usually happens 

Yeah and I had great fortune the luck of that 
draw My sister was six and a half years older 
than I so she has by this time just gotten 
through high school She was starting at UCLA 
She had a scholarship and stuff So then we 
moved into Los Angeles moved into South Los 
Angeles on Eighty-second Street near Normandie 
[Avenue] I went on to probably George 
Washington High School That's where I graduated 
from high school During that period 
Were you a good student 7 

Pardon 7 No Quite the contrary I was a 
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problem student; 1 hung out with the bad guys 
I got into trouble I was mostly I guess 

at some point—I don't know when or how—I began 
watching the rest of the world just kind of 
watching it go by 

Where did this alienation or whatever you want 
to call it where did it come from 9 
I don't have any idea Carlos 
You had a happy home 9 

I don't know but whatever it was I began to 
watch the rest of the world go by But I also 
wanted to be part of it in some ways and I can be 
very sympathetic to the lure of the gang Very 
sympathetic to that and understand it Maybe not 
like the guys and people who have gone through 
the gangs as we define today but I can 
understand it Anyway I recognized I guess that 
I was different The stripping of cars the 
whole bit I was an oddity in the sense that 
there were some courses that I took that I got 
A's in Which was a true oddity for what I was 
doing in high school They were history courses 
and things like that The others I did very 
very badly m And I was always about a breath 
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away from ending up in Jacob Riis [High 
School] 

I came one night One night there was 

a change though I was caught siphoning 
gasoline down at the old Pepperdine [University] 
campus [The] cop [Tom Reddin] that got me was a 
sergeant in the motor bikes—a motorcycle cop 
It's hard to exactly remember what happened but 
he talked to me And somehow I was going to be 
booked--which had not happened yet--and he said 
Look we sponsor a Sea Scouts ship called the SS 
Malolo And he said Take your choice Do you 
want to try that or do we go in 9 So not being 
one hundred percent dumb I took the Sea Scouts 
It also appealed to me because 

In grammar school I had started reading I 
read voraciously 
Did you 9 

That's why even today I have difficulty 
pronouncing a lot of words because my vocabulary 
developed by reading not by hearing There 
wasn't anybody to talk to I didn't find anybody 
to talk to until I was a sophomore at UCLA But 
I had fallen in love with the U S Navy There 
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HOLEN 


was a time when I could have told you every 
commander and every ship in the U S Navy during 
the War of 1812 And every engagement and 
probably the names of the captains of the British 
frigates that they engaged And I don't know 
why It's just that I got caught up in the 
adventures and I lived vicariously I guess 
that's the reason when I look back on it So 
that kind of appealed to me and I joined the SS 
Malolo 

What year would this be 9 
Oh Excuse me 

[Interruption] 

What year did you graduate from high school 9 
Nineteen forty-seven 

Did you go into the service right after high 
school 9 

No I got a job but went to [Los Angeles] L A 
City College at night I had in mind going to 
college So for some reason I kept going at 
night and took the courses and got the grades m 
a year to go on to UCLA which I did do starting 
in 1948 So I went through UCLA I spent the 
first three years hitchhiking there from 
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approximately Manchester [Boulevard] and 
Normandie It would take some hours to do that 
each direction which then became most of the 
time that I spent 
In transit * 7 

Sometimes because rides were hard to get I had 
to end up using the bus, which was not always the 
best way to get there One way or another that 
happened And even in the first year at UCLA I 
didn't really connect with anybody that I had a 
sense of rapport with But I did when I became a 
sophomore I became involved at UCLA with people 
who were kind of active and interesting and had 
intellectual thoughts and articulated them and 
all that went with that 
Tell me about some of them * 7 

Well let me think back One was Lee Nichols 
who is active in Sacramento today We became 
quite good friends and a kind of whole coterie of 
people A guy named Dave Hanson and [Richard] 
Dick Hockey Anyway it kind of became people 
that I had a sense of identity with 
What was it that brought you together? What was 
your affinity? 
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Well the affinity was that I got interested in 
what was happening in student politics so I went 
to Kerckhoff Hall which was the student 
center 1 wandered around and asked some people 
and I ran across I think Lee was the first 

one on one floor up there I don't know what row 
he was in but whatever it was and it was that 
political interest that I had 
Where did that political interest come from 7 
I have no idea None I used to read the [Los 
Angeles] Daily News when I was in high school 
and I don't know why I was just interested m 
what was going on in the world I guess Also I 
remember that World War II was going on when I 
was in junior high school and so forth So World 
War II started actually in 1939 We got in it 
of course the end of 1941 I don't remember 
when I guess it was when I don't exactly 

remember now when I guess it was in '42 

that we moved into LA 7 I just don't remember 
exactly But anyway that's how I began to meet 
people there 

Then the last year at UCLA I moved into the 
Westwood area Dick Hockey had an apartment and 
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Dick and I roomed together that last year at 
UCLA When I was in high school I worked all the 
time I worked every afternoon and weekends and 
stuff like that Actually I started working 
when I first moved into Los Angeles after 
school Maybe the first thing I started to do 
was deliver newspapers and sell magazines when I 
was m L A and then I got a job after school in 
junior high school So I was always working 
Did you work while you were at UCLA 7 
Yeah I worked in the summers but I didn't work 
during the week I worked in the summers and 
there was still a little of that insurance money 
left That provided a little bit of money to go 
and one way and another I pieced it together 
Your foster parents were you still living with 
them? 

Yes 

What were their names 7 

[Edith and Philip] Landow And Edith Landow had 
been taking in foster children for a long 
while There weren't any other ones there when 
my sister and I arrived but we were two So at 
least we were kept together and stayed there 
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She was a very important person She was a very 

strong person very able person She had two 

children a son and a daughter The son was the 
younger but he was about two and a half years 
older than I was Oh there was another one 
there There was another foster child there at 
that time He was there a few years after I got 
there So there were three of us including my 
sister But my sister was much older He was 
younger than I was by a year or two 1 *ve 
forgotten now So that was the household and 
that was kind of it 

I got a job when I was in high school—which 
led on into the substance of your discussion—at 
CBS [Columbia Broadcasting System] as an usher 
the last year I was in high school There was a 
guy there that was named Sam Hartog who was an 
usher He was quite a bit older than I was but 
he was a returned war vet and he was going to USC 
[University of Southern California] on the GI 
Bill That led me into meeting Jesse [M ] Unruh 
and Virginia [Unruh] and [Robert] Bob Wells and 
all these folks But one thing that happened out 
of high school which I'11 mention because it was 
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an event of I think some kind of importance to 
me No not really But it was an 

interesting event As I said I was a very 
problem student for the administration and 
faculty at Washington High School but I also had 
these ideas in my head that had nothing to do 
with my behavior or I'm sure their view of me 
What kind of ideas 7 

Oh of going to college Of somehow or another 
I used to think that maybe I would go on 
to the Naval Academy I don't know why These 
kinds of fantasies you have as an adolescent 
But when I was at City College I stumbled across 
the naval ROTC [Reserve Officer Training Corps] 
program and I discovered that there was a 
scholarship program And there were these 
universities throughout the country that you 
could go to if you qualified So I decided to 
take the test I took the test and I got a 
letter one day that said Come on down to the 
office of the Naval Office of Procurement in 
downtown Los Angeles Well I took the bus and 
the streetcar and got down there Went in and 
there was an admiral there interviewing the 
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students in the L A area that passed the test 
And he asked me a series of questions and 
everything was fine I had this funny idea in 
the back of my head that I wanted to go to an Ivy 
League college I don't know why Maybe I saw a 
Ronald Reagan picture or something like that 
But I said Gee do you think I could go to a 
place like Tufts [University] or to Yale 
[University] or something 7 Because they were 
one of the schools And then he said to me 
Well you did so well that I'm sure that you can 
get any school that you want You were in the 
upper ninety-eighth ninety-ninth percentile I 
said Gee to myself As I was walking out the 
door opened from the hall and my former high 
school principal --[who] had evidently been a 
naval officer in World War II and was still in 
the reserves--walked through that door He took 
one look at me and I still remember the look of 
shock on his face And he was holding his arm 
out with his finger pointing and saying 'What 
are you doing here 7 Well in due course I got a 
letter saying Thank you very much but 
Oh really 7 


VASQUEZ 
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That's right 
That was it 9 

That was it That blew the scholarship 

Was it on the basis of your behavior do you 

think? 

My high school principal probably stormed m 
saying What is that guy doing here 7 He's a 
juvenile delinquent' Who knows 7 Small-minded 
man Anyway that apropos 

Let's go back to this acquaintance that you made 
with Sam Hartog and Jesse Unruh when you were 
still in high school It was in high school 
right 7 

Yes right Well Sam was a marvelous guy The 
ushers in those days at CBS—it was on Sunset 
[Boulevard] and Gower [Street]—we got paid a 
dollar a show and they provided the uniform but 
you had to get it cleaned yourself There was 
lots of time in between shows and guys would 
talk And I discovered that Sam had political 
interests and so forth but he was kind of a cool 
character I like Sam 
He's older than you 7 
Oh yes much older 
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Was Unruh much older 9 

Oh yeah sure 

Was he already at USC 9 

He was already at USC They were returning war 
vets This was World War II I had been in 
junior high through most of World War II He 
told me about this club that they were putting 
together I got to know them and it was a while 
later and I worked there for a while I guess 
even when I went on to City College but I don't 
quite remember exactly So he invited me to come 
to a meeting He said they'd had one meeting and 
they were going to have another meeting and I 
said Great' And it wasn't too far from where 
I lived It was at 2945 1/2 South Normandie It 
was the home of Bob and Jean Wells So I went to 
that meeting I took the bus and everything down 
there and that's where I met Virginia Unruh and 
Jesse Unruh and Bob Wells and his wife at that 
time Jean I guess Who else I can't 

remember now exactly Oh Murray Brasky I'm 

not sure that night but maybe later on Art 
Wexler And this I guess in a way if you want 
to put it in psychological terms it started to 
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become a kind of extended family for me Because 
these were all great people They all were 
stimulating and interesting to me They seemed 
to treat me like an equal of some sort Virginia 
is a marvelous person very open 

For some reason I had been a UCLA fan going 
back into high school days I used to go down to 
the Coliseum at football games and sell Heralds 
[ Los Angeles Herald-Examiner ] You sold five 
Heralds then you got a free pass to see the 
game I'd do that on Saturdays when UCLA was 
playing So I'd already formulated those 
identities for whatever reasons they might have 
been a UCLA sports affinity when I was still in 
junior high It was in junior high when I was 
still doing that it was seven cents on the V 
car and if you sold at least five Heralds you got 
a dime of profit I d go way out to the USC 
parking lots and be the first kid there if I 
could I generally sold ten or fifteen Heralds 
which provided round-trip car fare and something 
else 

So I always stuck up for UCLA in these 
discussions They were very heavy into campus 
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politics at USC They also kind of became a 
[Congressman James] 'Jimmy Roosevelt for Governor 
Club I remember one night that Jimmy Roosevelt 
came with [Richard] Dick Richards his campaign 
manager or whatever he was then and made a 
speech Boy was I impressed This was the son 
of President [Franklin D ] Roosevelt So this 
club I remember someplace along the line 

[Rosalyn Weiner Wyman] got caught up in this 
through USC campus politics and then got involved 

What was the stated purpose of this club° 

Well [at the] very first [it] was kind of a 
Roosevelt for Governor Club but only at the very 
first Because we got the idea of creating 
Oh that was during cross-filing and the 
difficulty was that the Republicans kept getting 
elected as Democrats in the primary and there 
would be no general election in effect That was 
certainly true in the Sixty-fifth Assembly 
District where this was located So we decided 
to call ourselves the California Democratic 
Guild and that was the beginning of the 


California Democratic Guild Our idea was to 
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proliferate these guilds To be active and 
endorsed in the primaries Later on the 
California Democratic Council [CDC] in effect 
became what we had set out to be m the 
California Democratic Guild And I’m not sure 
why the linkage didn't happen and why we didn't 
actually end up that way Go ahead I'm 

sorry 

Why guild' 7 

I don't know it's just a name I mean if 
somebody had said council we might have called 
ourselves the California Democratic Council 
instead of the California Democratic Guild 
I see 

There was no CDC then That was our stated 
purpose and we were going to split off I 
brought a couple of guys in 

Was this an offshoot of what was going on on the 
campus of USC? 

Yes but I also brought a couple of guys in 
there At least one guy now I don't remember 
his name at the moment Paul Posner from 

UCLA whom I met was interested and came to the 
meetings We were going to start a guild 
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council club—or whatever you want to call it— 
out in the UCLA area and it never quite 
happened I can't explain except that I think we 
all enjoyed ourselves too much getting 
together We always met at Bob and Jean Wells’ 
on Normandie And sometimes I guess at Jesse 
and Virginia's I've forgotten where they were 
located but it was there They only had 
I guess they had two or three of the five kids 
then I can't remember exactly Of course they 
were very young So 1950 came around and Jesse 
ran for the assembly 

Was this against [Assemblyman] Howard [K ] 
Levering? 

No that was the same year that Frank Mankiewicz 
ran for the assembly against Harold Levering 
Now wait a minute I’ve have to go back in my 
memory Okay in the primary 

I’ve got something that might j og your memory 
The answer's what? Jesse first ran in 1948 
before this club came together He kind of just 
did it on his own And he used to tell me how he 
was so absolutely certain he was going to win the 
day before election and he came in last What 
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an interesting lesson that was It was in the 
Sixtieth [Assembly District] and it was against 
I guess Levering It was really a bit of 
Jesse's own history then that wasn't shared with 
any of the rest of us because he just plain did 
it on his own 

I've never known much about that campaign 
Virginia probably could describe it much 
better But 1950 came around and Jesse ran 
against [Assemblyman John W ] Johnny Evans The 
campaign basically involved this club and he 

That's when it evolved them Basically 
Sam Hartog and Art Wexler and myself and Jesse 
and sometimes Murray These were the late- 
nighters two and three o'clock in the morning 
putting up one-sheets and quarter-cards We did 
the campaign We had a campaign headquarters on 
Slauson [Avenue] near Vermont [Avenue] and 
people would come in and we did the mailings 
You'd sit there for hour after hour writing names 
and addresses off the polling list and [you] 
blocked out the precincts and the areas and all 
that goes with it I don't know I think that 
that was the first effort at any kind of a 
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organized political campaign It evolved 
basically into what I just said except there 
were more people involved But they either had 
jobs or they had other things and it wasn't 
quite as intense as the group that I've just 
described 

You were at UCLA now when all this was 
happening 9 

Yeah right But I was still living then in 
South Los Angeles doing my hitchhiking and all 
the rest of it During that campaign Well 
Jesse lost in the primary he lost to Evans 
Then he got a job 

What kind of issues were raised in that 
campaign? What kinds of issues did you 
discuss 9 What kind of strategies did you come up 
with 9 

Well we took as a given that we were liberal 
Democrats So they were the normal issues of 
liberal Democrats at that time economic issues— 
and some of the issues of what we would now call 
civil rights--but basically economic issues I 
remember that we claimed that Johnny Evans was a 
tool of the oil companies Whatever that was 
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It seemed like a nice thing to accuse him of 
That was kind of it but mostly we were on a 
Gee this is fun But it's for the real thing 
we are doing And of course it was very real 
to Jesse 

He was living on the GI Bill and the only 
job Jesse had before being an assemblyman was 
at what they call the marriage bureau down in 
the railroad yards counting boxcars as to who had 
what boxcars where And we used to kid him 

about that that if he did so-and-so he was going 
to be back counting boxcars It was a full-time 
campaign effort on Jesse's part I can't 
remember whether Virginia was working or not I 
just can't remember I think so but I don't 
remember exactly how that worked but he lost 
So he became the campaign manager for Esther 
Murray for Congress in West L A And within that 
congressional district was the Sixtieth Assembly 
District Frank Mankiewicz was running against 
Harold Levering There it connected in with 
somebody I met in a kind of a small political 
science class at UCLA that Ivan [H ] Hinderaker 
had He was a professor of political science 
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That's how I got to know Ivan and Larry 
Margolis So Larry said Come on over and work 
on our campaign Because he and Frank were very 
close and I did So I became precinct chairman 
at the Mankiewicz campaign against Harold 
Levering in 1950 And of course our primary 
issue there was against General Telephone and its 
lousy service 

Was [Daniel M ] Dan Luevano involved in this 7 
Yes that's where I met Dan Luevano because he 
was just married then to Larry's sister Shirley 
[Margolis Luevano] God there was a girl named 
Alice Robinson in it that disappeared from sight 
—from my sight anyway And we had a 
headquarters and basically it was Larry and 
Frank and Dan and Shirley and myself And I was 
precinct chairman and Jesse was running Esther 
Murray's campaign We coordinated that way and 
this was kind of West L A instead of down 
here I got to know those people very well out 
of this 

Apart from Professor Hinderaker were there any 
other professors that had an impact on you at 
this period at UCLA 7 
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HOLEN No Ivan Hinderaker he is a hell of a guy A 

very important guy to me In one thing he was a 
great surprise because he was the first 
Republican that I really knew and he was a very 
decent nice human being My demonology started 
off with people called Republicans 
VASQUEZ You saw yourselves as partisan Democrats' 7 
HOLEN Of course absolutely yes You know Franklin 

Delano Roosevelt was our idol without saying 
VASQUEZ What about [Governor] Adlai [E ] Stevenson 7 Is 
this a precursor to the Adlai Stevenson club 7 
The Democratic Guild? 

HOLEN Well that was later Adlai Stevenson was 

what 7 ’Fifty-two? Yes we fitted into that 
mold That’s what we were I mean that’s 
what most people were And that was Jesse's 
ideology 
[End Tape 1 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 1 Side B] 

VASQUEZ Tell me about the Guild what you understood it 
to be what your role was in it and what reasons 
you got involved with it 7 

HOLEN Okay I Understand the antecedents of the 

Guild is what I described earlier It was a 
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normal kind of local Democratic club It's what 
happened But the differences lie in the 
coincidence of personalities that came 
together Not the least of which was that Jesse 
Unruh was a part of it It became a kind of off- 
campus reflection of the campus politics going on 
at USC It started out as a kind of as I said 
a Roosevelt for Governor Club then quickly 
became this guild because we all had a broader 
vision of what our roles would be in the 
political world--I guess is one way to put it-- 
than a normal Democratic club personnel would 
have We just saw ourselves as kind of--I don't 
know—a much broader agenda A much broader 
participation' is a better word than agenda 
in the political process 

What was your relationship with the Democratic 
party at the time as a group? 

Well that's interesting There was a Democratic 
party apparatus then and it was more important 
by far then it seems to be today 
Did you have a liaison with it? 

Well in a way 
Who was that 7 
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I suppose that we simply existed I can't 
remember the name of the party chairman at that 
time in southern California But we were one of 
the Democratic party clubs local clubs But 
again we arrived there separately We didn't get 
formed as a local 

So this club was not as a result of a disaffec¬ 
tion with the party so much as just belonging to 
the party in your own formation 7 

In our own formation that's right And then we 
decided naturally since we were great empire 
builders to take over the Sixty-fifth Assembly 
District Democratic party—or whatever it might 
be called—and we were going to run our own slate 
for [Los Angeles] County Democratic Central 
Committee That was really 

Why that district? What was the attraction of 
that district? 

Well because it seemed like a thing to do Like 
it was going to be stepping up We were going to 
be heard from We were going to become part of 
this and then we were going to—maybe who knows 7 
--take it over Using words today looking back 
at then But clearly we wanted to take over the 
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Democratic party in the Sixty-fifth Assembly 
District Interestingly enough I'm going to a 
memorial Sunday for a man named [John] Jack 
Ansley I remember we had There were of 

course the old-guard Democrats who had been 
members of the central committee and had belonged 
to the Democratic party club in the Sixty-fifth 
Assembly District That we didn't have any part 
of We were I guess you might call us the 
young turks The new people on the block We 
had the vitality and the vigor and the energy and 
the drive and the interest to kind of take over 
Who were some of the principal players at that 
time in your group 7 You and you had Jesse Unruh 

Certainly Bob Wells Sam Hartog Art Wexler 
Murray Brasky [James] Jim Roberts—who I have lost 
track of—and a marvelous couple named I 

forgot his name but her name was Betty 
Wakamatsu And Frank Chuman and his wife Frank 
had been at Manzanar [War Relocation Center] and 
then had gone into the army and had served in 
Europe and come back I have forgotten exactly 
whether he was a lawyer or not but that came up 
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a little bit later on when Jesse and I tried to 
push Frank into running for Congress at an 
earlier time against [Assemblyman] Gordon [L ] 
McDonough and he wouldn't do it In later years 
we have talked about that I believe that we 
could have elected Frank Chuman and he would 
have been a Japanese-American elected to Congress 
in the early or mid-fifties Be all that as it 
may But I'm telling you if you belonged 

to the guild you were us I mean if we looked 
around for somebody we knew for a candidate for 
something we looked at ourselves 
Why did you choose the word guild for this 
organization? 

No reason except that it implied that we would 
multiply No political content whatsoever 
none Frank O'Sullivan was a part of it then-- 
became part of it God who else? There are 
people I'm sure Juliet Ansley—at that 

time Juliet Broughton was her maiden name—and 
Bert Kallman Later on [the woman] who became 
his wife something Hatchikan was her name I 
forgot the first name now and then later on they 
got married So that clearly defines two 
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romances that came out of it One of which I'll 
tell you about Anyway oh more names will come 
to me I suppose 

You got involved with some campaigns With Frank 
Mankiewicz at the time and also Jesse's 
campaign Esther Murray for Congress Tell me 
about those 

Well after Jesse lost the primary campaign in 
1950 he became the campaign manager for Esther 
Murray's campaign for Congress I don’t remember 
who she was running against I think it was 
[Congressman] Donald L Jackson now that I think 
about it but I'm not sure That was West L A 
But at UCLA I had taken a course from my 
professor Ivan Hinderaker and as I said Ivan 
is really a marvelous man and a great teacher 
and he introduced me to the He had been a 

Republican As a young man he had been a 

Republican legislator in Minnesota before he and 
his wife came to UCLA This was the first 
Republican that I knew and he was also a normal 
decent balanced very nice human being And it 
began to erode my demonology that started off 
with Republican It was the first time That 
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was a very interesting insight And in that of 
course was Larry Margolis And as I said his 
sister Shirley had just married Dan Luevano and 
he was best friends with Frank Mankiewicz 
Mankiewicz had run against Harold Levering and 
had gotten through the primary so I got involved 
in that campaign That was part of the Esther 
Murray congressional district area so Jesse and 
I were still actively involved in the same kind 
of campaigning 

And you're an undergraduate while all this was 
going on 9 

Oh yes sure I'm an undergraduate there early 
on 

Were there any other instructors at UCLA that had 
an impact on you like this Professor Hinderaker 7 
No I think the one that I look back on was 
Ivan Remember also my life was hitchhiking 
from South Los Angeles And [I was] involved 
with politics and involved with this group of 
people that I got to know on the campus some of 
[whom] I infected with my enthusiasm for 
Democratic politics Interestingly enough it 


became that direction from me to them I never 
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really got caught up too much with student 
politics at UCLA I think those drives and 
energies were drained off into the Democratic 
party politics In that campaign I learned a 
lot I had the opportunity to meet people like 
Frank Mankiewicz and work with Larry Margolis 
These were returning war vets themselves similar 
in age to Jesse and somewhat older than myself 
So I went through that experience Ran against 
Harold Levering and the General Telephone 
company and both Harold Levering and General 
Telephone company won However not dissuaded by 
these series of losses we went on eventually 
into Jesse's campaign in 1952 
Against* 7 

Against Evans again Or as we described him 
Biltmore Johnny Evans because he hung out at 
the bar of the Biltmore hotel He was probably 
an alcoholic Generally he could be found there 
leaning on the bar 

What kinds of tactics? What kinds of issues did 
you raise in your campaigning* 7 What was your 
campaigning style at the time* 7 You remember* 7 
Yeah issues today have one meaning Then they 
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were mostly economic issues Democratic economic 
issues We were New Deal Democrats President 
Roosevelt was our idea of a political leader and 
the New Deal So it was economic issues and at 
that time also we strongly reached out to the 
black community as it is now called 
Did you? 

Sure 

Through* 7 

1 remember a guy named Bill Collins He was an 
engineer and he worked at one of the aircraft 
factories Bill became part of the Guild and a 
very important part 
He was black? 

Yeah and he was our buddy you know? And when 
we had a few aware black people—Negroes if you 
will—come to the headquarters I remember 
someplace along the line we met Alice Desormes 
and she got involved I don't remember which 
campaign or when but she became very much a part 
of us We were very concerned about the issues 
of equality Then it was equality People 
should not be discriminated against Jobs or a 
place to live or anything like that So that 
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was very much a part of our feelings But in the 
specifics of running against Biltmore Johnny 
Evans Mostly it was Jesse Unruh and he 

believes in these things and quarter-cards and 
one-sheets and precinct work and pictures of 
Jesse and Virginia and the kids and the 
traditional way of doing it 

Did you ever contemplate or did you ever make an 
effort to start a chapter of the Guild among 
blacks? 

No we would have probably thought that was 
racist if you want to know the truth We saw 
this as Our goal if we defined our cause 

in this area would have been a color-blind 
society That's what it would have been We 
would never have dreamed of racial politics as 
they exist today Everybody was equal or 
everybody should have an equal opportunity I 
mean whoever you were It didn't matter if you 
were black whatever You had a right You 

were an American and you had a right to vote and 
a right to an equal opportunity for whatever it 
was To live where you wanted to live for your 
kids to go school all these things That was 
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our gut feeling about that and it was very 
important to us 

Did you ever go into the east side and get into 
Mexican politics as a guild? 

No 

Did any of your members ' 7 

No we were very parochial in terms of where we 
were The only reason we ended up out in West 
L A that time was because I happened to be in 
this class with Larry Margolis I think Frank 
was m the same class now that I remember I 
said something to Jesse about it maybe And I 
don't know whether that preceeded or followed 
some call from Esther Murray to help her in her 
congressional campaign Otherwise we were 
solely centered on getting Jesse elected That 
was 

He was the central figure of this group * 7 

You mean the Guild 7 

Yes 

Well Jesse had become 

Or was it the group you had been working with on 

the Westside 

Oh the central figure? 
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Yes 

Hard to say I guess Frank and Larry It was 
just a group of people who knew each other and 
Frank decided he wanted to run for office So he 
ran for office and Larry was his campaign 
manager They had known each other I 

don't know when they first met--maybe on campus 
at UCLA after the war—and of course Dan got 
brought into it because of Shirley So again it 
was a very small little group of people But 
again I was going to tell you our drive was to 
kind of take over the Democratic party apparatus 
in the Sixty-fifth Assembly District I mean 
getting elected to the assembly was a big deal 
That was a goal that kept just outside of our 
reach Jesse kept running but he kept losing 
and we never saw it 

Was he totally undaunted by those losses? 

Yes in the sense of it blunting his ambition the 
answer was no It did not blunt his ambition he 

just drove on He just had that ambition and 

that objective and that goal All of his 
comments always gave you a sense of "why I 
think I told you when we first met I could 



always tell you how Jesse would end up voting if 
the issue had any content related to the 
underdog Later on when Jesse became what Jesse 
became and somebody would ask me which position 
did I think Jesse would take how would he on 
something Jesse was a captive of his 

emotional structure He was born dirt poor and 
grew up dirt poor in Kansas Jesse always sided 
with the underdog Good politics or bad 
politics he always sided with the underdog 
That's the only thing he could do Just like 
that's the only thing that I could do in any 
final analysis Maybe we might read the portents 
a little differently than some other people 
might 

1 remember a time much later when Jesse 
delivered a heretical speech in northern 
California I think it was to a CDC group—but I 
don't remember—when he seemed to be modifying 
and saying we should consolidate a bit in civil 
rights now Very negative comments about it but 
what he perceived ahead of time was the 
backlash He was thinking as a tactician then 
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And saying that the strategy remains the same 
but the tactics maybe we have to modify a little 
bit 

Tell me why it is that you and Jesse and some of 
the other people that you were involved with in 
this early period didn’t become an integral part 
of the CDC leadership? In fact some of you 

Some of these people even came to have an 
antithetical relationship with them 
Okay During a crucial period I was gone 
Is this 1952 to 1954? 

Yeah I was gone basically from '52 to '54 
That's right That was a period of time that I 
went into the military I was quite active in 
'52 in the primary and so forth But I went off 
to the east coast to Quantico Virginia and then 
on to Camp Pendleton California and then on to 
Korea I remember in the '54 campaign I got a 
letter from Jesse So I wrote back a letter 
endorsing him from Korea which they put in their 
tabloid This was the whole idea of it and I 
even sent him some money [Laughter] He was so 
stunned by the money that he could hardly stand 
it 
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It reminded us of an old joke that we had 
There were some quote "older Democrats with 
some money in the Sixty-fifth Assembly District 
so we set up a meeting with them [This will] 
tell you how naive we were Jesse was going to 
make his pitch for money and I was going to be 
the shill Ten bucks in those days was a lot of 
money I had ten bucks so I offered my ten 
bucks and then there was dead silence And for 
years afterwards I was trying to get my ten bucks 
back from Jesse and he wouldn't give it back to 
me' So we learned something from that I'11 tell 
you' Anyway it was a very funny I don't 

remember who was there Art was there and he's 
dead Sam is dead Murray's dead They all 
died—which is a strange feeling I got to tell 
you' But anyway 

This was your first experience in big-time fund- 
raising 7 

You bet But we had a lot of spaghetti parties 
and stuff like that I remember we plotted and 
planned for that meeting 

You were going to tell me how you diverged from 
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the people ideologically 9 Or any other way 
First of all we created the Guild out of 
ourselves Later on I think maybe there was a 
little bit of Those are those people we are 
ourselves Then later on it became Then 

kind of the Guild began turning into a little 
more of a social fun club than a Democratic party 
club Because when Jesse got elected m '54 he 
became an incumbent and became a natural 
adversary with the CDC leadership 
He became an insider? 

Yes whatever you call it 
And the CDC were outsiders 9 

Sure there was this power center outside now 
the new enthusiastic Democratic legislators 
began to want to dominate the party structure 
Since they were the insiders Also cross¬ 

filing went out someplace along in there That 
seemed to have taken away the reason for the CDC 
which had been the same reason we had formed this 
California Democratic Guild One unit is all 
that it ever became Although the only other 
try we made was out at UCLA And since I really 
didn't want to spend my time out there with a 
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bunch of new people because all my friends are in 
town on Normandie Avenue, it didn't really 
take Except for a couple of guys that I got to 
come on down 

So the affinity was really friendships 
Yes sure Of course 
Rather than any specific ideological 
We were all ideologically attuned and we were 
all Democrats and politically active but we 
became friends Sure we became friends and 
that was the glue And maybe it was also our 
limitation obviously That's a good point 
maybe in asking the question Because we were 
well ahead of when the CDC got formed But the 
CDC had a candidate like Adlai Stevenson as a 
rallying point for something far broader 
throughout the state of California So we just 
had our own little ideas about this 

So we wanted to take over the Democratic 
party apparatus in the Sixty-fifth Assembly 
District So we had this meeting and we were 
going to endorse a slate for the county central 
committee So we had this meeting and it was I 
think at the University Religious [Center] 
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building—or something—over at USC One of the 
people that came We'd invited these people 

who had been on the county central committee and 
so forth There was a man named Jack Ansley A 
big tall guy a very nice man named Jack 
Ansley And some of the others came and one of 
our group was Juliet Broughton but we were going 
to just endorse our own people This business of 
rivalry of USC versus UCLA within the Guild was a 
lot of fun [It] was very much a part of our 
pattern of talk of our kidding with each 
other I was the lone UCLA—except maybe I got 
Paul Posner involved by that time—standard- 
bearer 

He's an attorney but I haven't talked to or 
seen Paul in ten years I suppose I'm sure he's 
around So we were talking in there and this 
nice tall guy said Gee I went to UCLA And 
as the fable goes now I guess I said something 
like Well if you went to UCLA you're okay with 
me So we incorporated Jack into our effort 
[Laughter] And he did not get purged out of that 
innocent remark And it turned out to be a very 
good thing because he was such a nice man He 
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was unmarried His mother was still alive and I 
guess he took care of her and he was a partner 
in a photography business He and Juliet got to 
know each other and eventually got married He 
died two weeks ago In the nicest way 
possible Juliet told me they were lying in bed 
watching the UCLA basketball game and UCLA was 
ahead and Jack said something about a ref's call 
and he slumped over and that was it So his 
memorial is on Sunday and that's 

One thing that I mentioned to you earlier 
Before I met with you today I was with 
[Joseph] Joe Cerrell for a reason and Joe and I 
were reminiscing a little bit because we'll both 
be at the memorial for Jack on Sunday I told 
Joe that I was going to be interviewed by you 
later on So Joe would be a very good person 
Yes he is Yes he would be a very good 
person He goes back a long way 
He reminded me this morning he got involved in 
1953 by walking into the headquarters on Slauson 
Has he ever given an oral history do you know 7 
I don't think so because he might have said so to 
me this morning if he had And Joe would be 
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enormously valuable 
A treasure trove full of knowledge 
And he was saying as he had driven down Vermont 
and reminded Lee [Cerrell] his wife who we also 
met through our political activities and they 
got married because we met Lee It's crazy what 
really came out of it now that you've got me 
thinking about it So the Cerrell family and 
Marian [Cerrell] his mother got involved with 
this and became Jesse's secretary Later on in 
these interviews I'11 describe our time in the 
legislature when it was Jesse and Marian and 
myself [What] was the Jesse Unruh presence 9 
That was Joe's mother Marian Cerrell Well 
anyway 

This is 1952 we're talking about now 9 
Yes Well now this goes back to ’50 but 
remember with this business with the new-found 
energy to take over the Democratic party 
And the meeting that I just talked about was 
probably in 1950 and we got elected I was 
elected [with] the others to the slate to the 
County Democratic Central Committee And the 
old-guard so to speak whatever it was We 
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thought that there was something there but there 
really wasn't Jack Ansley kind of became part 
of us And I even told you how The 

strangeness of it So in 1950 '52 we kept on 
our activities Jesse ran again in '52 and 
really it all boils down to a hard-driving center 
court [and] a broader group of people this 
time More people in the headquarters 
Did being part of the central committee help 
attract people and resources? 

No But it made us feel more important 
I see 

It made us feel like we were really part of 
something and it gave us a platform I will 
take unto myself the credit--or the opprobrium— 
of saying Hey we've got to leave it up to 
Jesse What we do is we take one position ' We 
vote together on these things but it was natural 
anyway I mean we were all close friends 
So you were a political block of sorts 9 
Sure If we had thought of ourselves that way 
and I guess we did in a way Minuscule as it may 
have been But that's the way it was So we 
became official in the sense that we became the 
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Sixty-fifth Assembly District County Democratic 
Central Committee contingent That was pretty 
heavy stuff and I remember my name on the 
ballot 

VASQUEZ Were you involved in the '52 presidential 

campaign? Did any of you go to the convention' 5 

HOLEN A little bit at the outset Jesse became very 

involved but I was distracted by going to 
Guantico by going back into the Marine Corps in 
' 52 

VASQUEZ Why did you go into the marines at this time 7 
Were you drafted or did you ? 

HOLEN No I told you a little bit earlier about my 

affinity for the naval history of the US so I 
did And the experience that I had in 

trying to become a scholarship naval ROTC 
student When I got to UCLA I found that X 
could join the naval ROTC And I still had this 
idea in the back of my head someplace about I'd 
like to be a naval officer So I took a year of 
courses and I decided Hey this is crazy You 
know I love naval history But when you start 
to get into naval gunfire and the engineering of 
how naval armaments work and the trajectory 
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calculations and the rest of it I said 'What am 
I doing here 7 So 1 joined the [United States] 
Marine Corps Platoon Leaders Program [PLP] again 
for no better reason than I had For 

whatever reason I had it in me to do it 

You go to boot camp then when you graduate 
and you've successfully completed basically two 
boot camps you were commissioned second 
lieutenant Then you go to Quantico Virginia 
for your five months' training as an officer 
Then you’re assigned whatever you are going to be 
doing So I went through the PLP program nobody 
knew why It was always a matter of kidding me 
and joking And in those days too some measure 
of respect among my friends in the political 
world Jesse always told me What the hell 
Marvin Lee He always called me Marvin Lee He 
was the only one who did that rather than Marv or 
Marvin Virginia did also sometimes So I did 
that went to Guantico then went to Pendleton 
and then went on to Korea I was an infantry 
officer a platoon leader That's an experience 
that can't be duplicated and gives you a measure 
of education that there is no other way to get 
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I was always surprised at each step that 1 was 
successful in the Marine Corps Whether it was 
boot camp or basically doing my job as an 
officer Getting through Guantico very well 
with being fairly well up in my class and doing 
well in the field as anything is measured 

I actually went into a special organization 
over there that was charged with the 
responsibility of interdicting guerrillas coming 
south through the Panmunjom [Korea] corridor 
The Marine Corps creates special organizations 
for things They've got what they call the fleet 
marine forces It's not just the First Marine 
Division it can be something else And out of 
that division we created this special 
organization It was an oversized company 
Instead of having a captain as company commander 
it had a major as company commander We also 
provided the ceremonial duties for the First 
Marine Division Our primary job was 
interdicting guerrillas North Koreans filtering 
south of the line through the DMZ 
So you saw action in Korea? 
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Yes 


It was involved in 


We'd stake out 
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positions of Koreans that came south If they 
were guerrillas then we would get into a running 
firefight with them and so forth And that's a 
learning process 
Counterinsurgency I suppose? 

Yeah I guess whatever you want to call it We 
just saw that the guerrillas were coming south 
and it was our job to defend the southern side of 
the DMZ [demilitarized zone] and we did it 
Because it was just right about the time that the 
armistice had been signed Then they created 
this organization Then they reached out— It 
took them a little while to do this to reach out 
and one way or another they found me for 
whatever reason And I said Sure I'd like to 
go do that And our job it was night work 
mostly Oh and the great part of it was that we 
had oversized platoons And we were off 
independent for large parts of the time Boy 
that's pretty heady for a second lieutenant kid 
semi-intellectual out of college 

Other guys are supposed to be jocks and 
stuff and although I tried to play basketball in 
high school and some baseball I had to work 
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after school So I could never do it long enough 
to be a part of it But anyway so that 
happened and I Our job was we would go up 

at night and make a very shallow V at some 
point in the paddies [If anyone was] 
infiltrating we'd try to capture them Sometimes 
we had a running firefight and sometimes they'd 
get away and sometimes we were just trying to 
keep our heads down The most dangerous part of 
it was that the place was rife with unmarked mine 
fields I had problems with that and I had 
people hurt in them And whether it was a North 
Korean or our own South Korean buddies—whatever 
—the mine fields were the worst part 
What did you learn about Americans m the 
service* 7 

Boy the diversity I have got to tell you It 
was interesting 
Tell me about it 

Well guys from the South and guys from the 
rural West the music they liked their thought 
patterns very different Guys from New York and 
New Jersey and 

Did you ever experience any discrimination being 
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Jewish 7 Or being from California 9 
No none never The term discrimination 
The Marine Corps at that time was just opening 
up in terms of blacks 1 coined a kind of a 
statement then I said There's only one color 
in the Marine Corps and that's forest green 
And I had a black sergeant who was a squad 
leader He was with the Able Company First 
Battalion Seventh Marines before he went into 
the special company He was with a regular rifle 
company And he was an outstanding marine I 
must tell you that within there was no 
[discrimination] It's hard for outsiders to see 
it and maybe it's because it was the Marine 
Corps in which you'll never find a marine that 
doesn't think any other marine is the best there 
is So if it's a black marine that seemed to 
override any of the ingrained prejudices the guys 
from rural Georgia or South Carolina—even if 
they were PFCs [private first class] and grunts 
carrying a BAR [Browning automatic rifle]—it 
just didn't seem that It just wasn't 

there And maybe it was because there were so 


few at the time I don't know 
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Were you conscious of all the controversy of the 
black unit [Twenty-fourth Infantry Division] that 
got really bad press in Korea at the time? 

No and that took place right at the beginning of 
the war No I had no knowledge of that or 
consciousness 

It was broken up and put in different units 
No I’ve read about that more recently although 
I had heard about it a long time ago No it was 
that You have just got to understand that 

there is that kind of central core Ethic' 

may be the wrong word but it really binds people 
together in the Marine Corps That will come 
from someone like myself as well as someone with 
a far different background and experiences I 
don't know how it's done I've always believed 
that it was done because you went through a kind 
of rite of passage in boot camp And we were 
extraordinarily disdainful of the army units 
The history of the Korean War looked at 
carefully will show you that at one point the 
First Marine Division was separated from the U S 
Army by the commonwealth division and for good 
cause [It] is that we simply saw them [the 
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army] as a nice source of goodies There was 
fuel oil food trucks generators and so 
forth 

What did you learn about yourself in the service 7 

That I was capable 

Was it a good experience for you 7 

Sure 

What did it do for you politically? Your 
political ideas? Political consciousness 7 
Made me a little more realistic perhaps but 
nothing different in terms of ideology 
Did it make you less liberal 7 
No 

Realistic in what sense? 

That things had to work or should work Maybe I 
would have matured to that point during those 
years anyway whether I would have been in the 
military or not But things had to work 
Ideas were as good as the actions and the 
results 7 

That's right That's a good way of putting it 
Carlos But in other words for the first time in 
my life I’m faced with the reality of making a 
decision that would have an effect Not just on 
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me not whether I went to one movie or the 
next But if I didn't use some smarts and I set 
myself and my guys up in a mine field someone is 
going to get hurt And also remember those years 
are maturing years in anybody's life So I 
happened to be there rather than here I might 
have gone through a different maturing process 
maybe not as quick a one Maybe a better one 
I don't know But the military 

And again it's a unique experience The 
Marine Corps is not the army no matter what 
anybody tells you That's not just the old 
jingoist marine in me saying it it's true I 
look at the army and in those days Knowing 

the history of I guess it was the Twenty-sixth 
Division-~I think it was the Twenty-sixth--and 
the failure of the U S Army in Korea I looked 
to the Uniform Code of Military Justice [UCMJ] as 
the single most destructive thing that happened 
to the U S armed forces 
Why*? 

Because it eroded the opportunity of non¬ 
commissioned officers and junior officers to 
punish The Marine Corps avoided the UCMJ in its 
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own ways We ignored the U S UCMJ And if a 
marine got out of line and he was punished he 
took it He didn't write home to his 
congressman 

I used to go further than that in my 
descriptions later on in my talks about the 
military that the army of the United States was 
murdered by the Congress of the United States 
The army of World War II as I have read the 
stories was an army made up of guys coming out 
of Hoovervilles and out of railroad freight 
cars and out of the factories and they were 
used to a much harder existence There was a 
discipline in the army Sure there were 

Unfair things happen and injustices 
happen and so forth and so on but a military 
organization exists on the discipline at the 
bottom And the UCMJ made it a career killer to 
impose punishment at the bottom if you were 
caught at it 

And you feel that this undermined the 
effectivenes and the discipline of the army 
Of course it did Not only that we began to pad 

the army with I mean Christ I'll tell 
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you that in Korea you sit there and look at that 
army I mean those guys had all the goddamm 
fuel oil in the world they wanted And the 
Marine Corps is very parsimonious We only had a 
few hours of fuel oil every day and very bitter 
cold winters I was there during two winters one 
summer and the army These guys they 

seemed to have everything They had all the 
generators they wanted they had electricity 
they had This wasn't the guys There was 

no difference between that marine there and that 
soldier except their training' And the 
imposition of discipline at the bottom 

I got two weeks off once to go to—not an R 
and R [rest and relaxation] I had an R and R 
another time—no it was ten days to go to a 
school It was kind of a giveaway It was a 
good deal So I got to go to the CBR [chemical 
bacterial radar] school It was an army-run CBR 
school So it was all the junior officers 
There were a couple of marines myself and one or 
two other guys and the rest of them were second 
lieutenants and first lieutenants from the army 
over in Korea And you listened to those guys 
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and story after story was their inability to do 
what they knew should be done 
Because of the Uniform Code of the Military* 7 
That's right Everybody's scared to death You 
know if some guy gets out of line--the first 
time—I tell him that he's going to be educated 
in how to dig a foxhole and it will take place 
between 2 00 A M and 4 00 A M That's when he's 
going to do it We'll take a look and see what 
kind of foxhole he dug the next morning and it 
better be dug And the second time he gets out 
of line he does that but now the squad leader is 
there from two to four o'clock in the morning to 
oversee this foxhole Now I've moved the 
discipline higher I'm saying Hey you squad 
leader you're responsible for keeping your guys 
m line Well hopefully before he does it a 
third time that squad leader is going to slug 
the son of a gun Because he's not going to want 
to get up at 2 00 A M and stand out there in the 
freezing cold to watch this yardbird dig a hole 
for two hours Let me put it in the most brutal 
terms when I tell you now the Marine Corps 
trains people to stay alive in combat not to get 
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killed And people talk about the Marine Corps 
training as being overly harsh and I don't know 
what other terms they use 
VASQUEZ Sadistic has been used 

HOLEN Sadistic and so forth Let me tell you I went 

through it and the purpose of Marine Corps 
training is to achieve an objective and stay 
alive doing it 
[End Tape 1 Side B] 

[Begin Tape 2 Side A] 

HOLEN I guess for me to have just described these 

experiences in the military—my observations and 
views--coming from someone with my attitudes then 
says to you that there may well be truth in what 
I am saying I'm simply reflecting the truth 
and not reflecting some kind of political 
philosophy Be all that as it may And I 

want to tell you too Carlos I'11 bring it right 
back to the central core of your interest What 
I'm expressing to you would very well have been 
expressed to you by Jesse Unruh Jesse and I 
used to talk about these things 
VASQUEZ He felt the same way about the service' 7 

We felt the same way about My observations 
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he incorporated because he perceived what he 
believed to be the truth to be in them It had 
nothing to do with the fact that Jesse was in the 
navy A machinist up in the Aleutians [Islands] 
--aircraft machinist up in the Aleutians or 
whatever—and he went through the military He 
went through World War II and that and he 
always Well you said be candid in this 

thing Jesse always took some pride in my having 
been successful in this type of thing He 
always liked that In some ways he always 
enjoyed whatever I did that was successful He 
took some pride in that 

Was he the same way with his other friends ' 7 
I think so some others 

Because I've heard that more than once from 
people that were close associates that he seemed 
to enjoy other people’s successes rather than be 
jealous of other people's successes that were 
close to him Would you say the same thing 9 
Yeah That is true Now do not mislead 
yourself Jesse could be envious and was 
Jesse was irritated that somebody else got 
something he wanted He didn’t like that at 
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all And that led to a lot of the conflicts that 
we had—not he and I but conflicts between Jesse 
and the rest of the world—that were 
unnecessary I knew that basically X was one of 
the very few people if not maybe the only one 
outside of Virginia--no there were some others— 
who always said 'Hey come on Quit it 
Bullshit Baloney Back off These people are 
human beings they've got their ambitions they 
got their needs and wants [This] kind of thing 
to him But it was hard for Jesse to accept 
limitations and other people achieving an office 
which would impact him was a limitation on his 
own freedom So he was a very very As I 

said once before a very complex man You know 
enough about his personal history to know what it 
was like and I've told you my observations of 
why I could tell anybody who wanted to know how 
Jesse was going to vote on something I could 
tell how he would vote All I had to know was 
the issue If it did not involved the underdog 
if it was two competing economic interests 
looking for an advantage or gain Jesse would go 
with his friends If you would define his 
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friends it was people who supported him 
politically If you want to define that in some 
ways it may have been people who had contributed 
to the political apparatus that supported him 
politically But it had to be competing economic 
interests in which the public interest was not 
involved Jesse had a lot of comments made about 
him A reputation somehow or another that the 
press tried to foster that he was on the take 
or he was abusing the campaign contribution 
mechanism or whatever Jesse was exactly what 
you saw He did not get a lot of money He was 
never free of the fear of poverty ever To 
Jesse it was always right around the corner 
That did not compel him to inappropriate actions 
at all He could not live with himself if he 
had He sometimes was tempted very strongly but 
it never happened He was more the victim in any 
such efforts of making investments and so forth 
than ever the victor Yet he had a wife and 
five children And the only job Jesse ever held 
was the marriage bureau down at the railroad 
yards There was one period when he was out of 
office that he worked for some I think it 
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was a Century City medical organization for a 
short while [It] didn't set very well with him 
At one point also he was with the census bureau 
I believe 

Yes that's right Well sure but that was 
political and Yeah yeah yeah The 1950 

census that is absolutely correct That was a 
little bit of patronage there that we all 
enj oyed 

So tell me what rank did you leave the service 
with'? 

I left Korea either second or just new first 
lieutenant I can’t remember now I stayed m 
the organized reserves because I went into law 
school I went one night a week and sometimes on 
weekends I got paid for a day a week and 
eventually resigned my commission as a captain 
When you came back from the service was this 
group that you had been working with Jesse 
Larry Margolis Frank Mankiewicz Art Wexler 
Was this group still together? 

Yes but don't put them in one group 
Okay Sort them out for me 

But I had been kind of the catalyst of their 
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getting together So they got to know each 
other and some very interesting implications 
came out of that 
Tell me about that 

Well the answer is yes What did I come back 
to? I came back to my friends That's what I 
had to come back to Who are my friends' 7 Jesse 
Virginia Art Bob Wells Sam I mean what else 
was I going to do? Unfortunately I came back 
with—and I didn't know it at the time--I had 
mononucleosis and it took me a while to get 
revved up again I didn't know I had 
mononucleosis 1 wish to heck they had diagnosed 
[it] in the field hospital when I left but they 
didn't Back to our getting together Same 

places Jesse now was an incumbent and that was 
exciting and it was fun And I got in a car with 
Jesse shortly after I got back in—I got back in 
'54—but [it was] '55 We were driving along and 
the radio guy talks about a bill to prohibit 
poker playing introduced by Jesse Unruh It's 
the first time Jesse had heard his name on the 
radio and it was fun because I said 


Gee fantastic 


You know I can't explain it to 
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you Carlos I mean boy you want validation of 
having arrived' And we just chortled our way 
along to wherever the dickens we were going I 
can't remember now He was driving at the time 
and I don't remember where we were going So 
yes that's what I came back to And then I 
decided to go to law school 

I worked for a while until I could go to law 
school on the GI Bill And the first summer 
Jesse had the Subcommittee of Finance and 
Insurance on I'll tell you what 

happened That was the second summer The 

"10 percenters The hard-money second guys 
which was an industry putting second trusts on 
houses and charging 10 percent for them I want 
to tell you interest rates then were 5 and 6 
percent It was a very lucrative business and 
some people in it were very legitimatee and some 
were not So Jesse got this subcommitte and I 
became an investigator for the subcommittee The 
one sole employee 
This is 1957' 7 

Yeah it would have been Well let's see 


I started law school in '55 So it had been '56 
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I think We were a little lost on that It was 
the first summer this happened So I had a tape 
recorder which was six times the size of the one 
that you are using and heavy as heck We didn't 
have any money to buy one so I bought it 
myself And I went out and interviewed and found 
horrible examples We held some hearings and we 
got a lot of press That was a ball It also 
provided me with some money during the summer to 
keep going 

You were at law school at UCLA now 7 
Yes And interestingly enough for whatever that 
proves early on one of my classmates was [Los 
Angeles County Supervisor Edmund D ] Ed 
Edelman Ed and I met there It was either that 
first year there or the second year I was in law 
school I can't remember I got this call from 
Jesse and it starts out They can't do this to 
me' In his gruff voice Well what had 
happened is that Jesse and Virginia never had any 
money They couldn't have had any money Jesse 
didn't go to work for anybody except the state of 
California which was paying him I think at that 
time $300 a month or something like that 
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Virginia was working as a teacher X think but I 
don't quite remember what she was doing Anyway 
they were eking out an existence They needed a 
new washing machine So like all American 
families of that economic class they went to 
Sears Roebuck [and Company] They did not have 
enough money to pay for the washing machine but 
they could make a down payment and would pay for 
it over a period of time 

So Jesse signed the contract with Sears 
And because he didn't have anything better to do 
he went home and he sat down and—like nobody 
else in America—he read the contract And he 
discovered that they were going to charge him 18 
percent interest And so his next reaction was 
to call up the only person he knew who I 

suppose he thought that I could tell him what the 
law was because I was in law school I get this 
call and he says They can't do this to me■ 

And I said Who can't do what to you? And so 
he said They're charging me 18 percent 
interest' And I said Gee that sounds usurious 
to me And he said It's usurious' He said 
Usury is 10 percent isn't it?' And I said 
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Sure it is I think Look I'11 ask 
somebody So that's when I discovered something 
called the time-price differential theory 
which was the law's way of saying Now you see 
it now you don't And yes despite the fact 
that we had laws against usury in the state of 
California if you were somebody selling 
something on time goods or services if you 
sold it on time you could charge any interest 
rate you wanted to And we found out later on 
that Sears was modest at 18 percent 

We thought about it I mean Jesse and I 
got so incensed we thought about it And it came 
to us that if they were limited on the amount of 
interest they could charge then they would have 
to set the price higher But then the buyer—the 
consumer—would know how much he was really 
paying for it so that they could choose Other¬ 
wise it was hidden So this was really a 
disclosure issue because if it's true that they 
had to charge these rates in order to come out 
[ahead] then let them put it in the price where 
people could decide yes or no to buy it—if they 
could afford or couldn't—but don't hit them with 
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it in these long-term payments I got to tell 
you they were very modest at 18 percent at 
Sears 

So the second summer Jesse got the 

chairmanship of the subcommittee again and the 
second summer we started working on what became 
the Unruh Act which was a Retail Installment 
Sales Act in California ^ There was a similar 
act only in the state of New York that we were 
working on And Jesse really did a very bright 
thing He came up with a man [Arthur J ] Art 
Kaiser a retired credit manager for Bullock's 
[Department Stores] a staunch Republican that he 
hired as the committee consultant I was 
investigator " again I'm in law school I need 
the money [Laughter] Besides which it fit 
Art began working on this and he was a very 
sensible guy I learned a lot from Art Kaiser 
and Jesse said the same thing again and again to 
me We tell each other this 

We both learned a lot from him because he 
brought to us an awareness of the mechanism of 


1 AB 2319 1961 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1214 
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business A kind of how it works and why some of 
the things that we just kind of didn’t like 
happened Not because people were inherently 
evil or inherently greedy—although they might be 
somewhat—but why things worked the way they 
did It was an interesting educational process 
for both of us But we educated him 
In the sense that 9 

He came around to believing that yeah you did 
need government regulation in this field That 
it was the right thing to do and he honestly 
believed that He was our bridge to the 
California Retailers Association Because with 
Art Kaiser working for the committee the 
retailers had somebody they could talk to I 
discovered that that was important and not to 
not assume that these people took the position 
that they did just because they were bad people 
but that there was a communication problem and 
that was an interesting lesson And Jesse 
learned a little bit out of that too Even 
though he had been in now a couple of terms 
So we formulated the Retail Installment 
Sales Act in California It went beyond the New 
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York act and It was a very important act 
People never quite understood it but it was 
basically a disclosure act And I just described 
it to you We had one provision that taught me 
something about legislative matters in 1959 In 
that session there was one in there about cutting 
off the rights of a holder in due course with 
respect to a certain kind of retail paper The 
California Bankers Association was very much 
opposed to this Later on I really understood 
why because it would have killed the No 

bank could have possibly accepted the risk of 
buying paper and it would have chopped off a 
whole area of reasonably good useful financing 
in our society We were walking down the hall 
[when] we finally agreed to modify that towards 
the last hearing that provision in the act It 
was a good act We ended up with an 18 percent 
limit which was what had aroused Jesse's ire 
originally at Sears It was a lot better than 
the 24 and 36 and 48 percent interest most poor 
people were paying who didn't even get to Sears 
Roebuck Or the May Company which was charging 
18 percent or the Broadway or Bullock’s which 
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was charging 18 percent So we ended up with an 
18 percent cap which in its infinite wisdom this 
legislature recently lifted 

But it sounds like it helped the big companies at 
the expense of the smaller companies that charge 
higher interest? 

No there was a cost in the extension of credit 
that justified the 18 percent I mean I didn't 
buy into it one hundred percent neither did 
Jesse but it was the best that we were going to 
do There was some reasonable justification 
But what it did was it forced those retail people 
that dealt with poor people--poor families—to 
price their merchandise so that that poor family 
can determine whether or not they could afford it 
when they looked at it 

And it codified and it gave those poor people a 
recourse Is that right 9 

That's right Oh yes we had a lot of recourse 
in there about the [inaudible] to turn this stuff 
back We had a lot more in it that I just don't 
recall that well It also taught me a lesson 

about legislature I was walking in the hall one 

night and ran into [Senator Randolph] Randy 
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Collier the state senator Randy says. Oh 
Marv why don’t you name that bill after 
Jesse* 7 " And I said Gee I didn' t know that 
you could do that And he said Oh yes ' And 
he mentioned a couple of examples 
That' s where the idea came from* 7 
Yeah Randy Collier meeting me in the hall one 
night in the capitol I said it to Jesse and he 
was modest—for about a second and a half 
[Laughter] And I urged him I said Yes why 
not* 7 What the heck? He said Okay but you do 

it To me he said 'You do it So I went to 

Randy on the senate side Remember Senator 
what you suggested to me about naming this Retail 
Installment Sales Act after Jesse* 7 He said 
Yes I said Would you do it* 7 ' Oh sure 
So it really had two names the Unruh Act and the 
Retail Installment Sales Act That's how that 
happened a chance encounter with Randy Collier 
from Eureka 


[End Tape 2 Side A] 
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[Session 2 January 26 1990] 

[Begin Tape 3 Side A] 

VASQUEZ When we were last talking last Tuesday we had 
talked about your initial tasks in the Ways and 
Means Am I correct? The Ways and Means 

Committee Jesse had a subcommittee What was 
that subcommittee 7 

HOLEN It was a [Subcommittee on] Finance and 

Insurance It was a subcommittee that Jesse 
managed to have—or become influential with--I 
can't remember The first summer I was in law 
school is when I did the investigation on the so- 
called 10 percenters if I remember correctly 
VASQUEZ Before we move on to the next area 1 1 d like to 

get into the Unruh Civil Rights Act ^ But before 
we get into the civil rights act let's give it a 
little of background Your group which included 
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Jesse Unruh and the people we've mentioned 
before also got involved with other civil rights 
and other electorial campaigns around the city 
Is that right? 

Yes to a certain extent When you say civil 
rights Carlos it wasn't a programmed matter 
It wasn't part of some kind of established 
agenda It was the simplicity of making welcome 
and bringing in people particularily [from] the 
Sixty-Fifth Assembly District area—who were then 
known as Negroes--and just welcoming them Not 
even necessarily as Negroes but as people who 
were interested in politics 
So the rubric was not civil rights it was 
equality 

Absolutely correct that was it Equality of 
opportunity And that was exactly it The 
phrase civil rights took on different 
connotations later on Civil rights at that 
time meant what I now use civil liberties to 
mean It was incredible that an American could 
not vote because of some irrational reason such 
as the color of his skin or his ethnic back¬ 
ground Those were the kinds of things which 
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really strongly motivated us We welcomed people 
who were Negro or whatever—Asian—that came 
in I don't remember any Hispanic 
participants But it was also I think that the 
Hispanic areas of the city were geographically 
far distant then from where we were In those 
days as an example I was taking the bus to get 
to our meetings You know if you had a car you 
had one car in a family Amongst us it was an 
old car 

So being across the city was almost like being 
across the world in some respects 

Sure There was some interrelationships And as 
I said last time we kind of got involved in West 
L A because of the accident of my meeting Larry 
I think it was Larry Margolis in a class or 
something And his asking me to get involved in 
the Mankiewicz campaign and I talked to Jesse 
about it And Jesse said no on Esther Murray I 
don't know if she called him first or he called 
her first but that's how he got involved m her 
congressional campaign So we ended up in West 
L A There was this bridge to this whole group 
of people that by accident and coincidence led 
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much later on m life through a lot of relation¬ 
ships All the way up to the [John F ] Kennedy 
years for Jesse particularly 

Was Daniel Luevano a member of your group? Or 
did he come in and out of your group* 7 Or did he 
interact with your group at all* 7 
Daniel Luevano was very much a part of the 
Mankiewicz people—to put a name to it—the group 
of people who were around UCLA As I mentioned 
he had married Shirley Margolis—Larry s 
sister They were very involved in Frank's 
campaign and if 1 remember correctly they lived 
in a kind of dilapidated wooden two-story house 
just off of Montana [Avenue] in Santa Monica So 
that's how we got to know Dan It wasn't that 
any of those folks came down to Normandie Avenue 
where the Guild met and so forth It’s just that 
we got to know them and began to interact with 
each other 

What coalesced you* 7 What was your affinity* 7 
Everything I suppose from shared ideology— 
articulated or not—to comradeship to 
personality to This is our kind of sport 
Whatever it may be those were the things that 
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brought us together Again I was younger than 
most everybody else Certainly in terms of 
Frank and Larry They were returned war vets 
Dan was older than 1 was That's the best way 1 

can describe it and the fact that I was on the 
UCLA campus so we'd run across each other 
there So that's kind of what happened 
Did you get involved during this period in any 
kind of struggles—civil rights or civil 
liberties struggles—about public 
accommodations? Or discrimination in shopping 
areas Blacks were having these problems There 
was also the problem at the time of submitting 
photographs with employment applications in many 
places So much so that I think Assemblyman 
Augustus [F ] Hawkins passed a bill to outlaw 
that to not permit that any longer Because it 
was used as a means to discriminate against 
blacks specifically but other groups as well 
Mexicans were fighting in East LA to use the 
swimming pools in their communities more than 
once a week Did you get involved in any of 
these things? Did you hear about them? Were you 


aware of them 7 
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Heard about them were aware of them and 
That was a kind of background to your attitudes 
that this is terrible [It was] not articulated 
in terms of words like accommodations and so 
forth I mean why shouldn’t you be able to use a 
swimming pool? And if you want to talk about a 
particular action the refusal of a barbershop in 
Westwood to cut the hair of Negro UCLA students 
I mean that was something specific at home so to 
speak And yes you get involved in that in the 
terrible thing that happened and so forth But 
we were never part of a formalized apparatus in 
this area 

Well you were part of the Democratic party 
Ah part of the Democratic party We shared 
those programmatic ideals We were idealists in 
this area We were outraged and I say we 
because it certainly was we There was no 
question Outraged at discrimination or acts of 
discrimination whatever or wherever they may 
be And certainly in terms of living patterns 
Certainly in terms of having the right to live 
where you wanted to live We accepted the 
rational reasons for discrimination"--and I use 
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that word with the quotes about it That 
economic discrimination based upon if you had 
wealth you could buy a house in Beverly Hills if 
you didn't have wealth you could buy a house at 
Slauson and Vermont But it shouldn't have 
anything to do with the irrationality of the 
color of your skin or your ethnic origin That 
was a thing in those days that was unacceptable 
just as a matter of faith I don't know how else 
to explain it to you Carlos 

Let me ask you something that may be just really 
reaching but A lot of you came and went to 

college specifically to law school a lot of 
you, to study things like constitutional law 
Immediately after the Second World War do you 
think that there was any kind of ideological tone 
or attitude that was projected in those classes 
that maybe affected the way you thought about 
human and civil rights? Because you come down 
all the way to rationality In other words for 
you this was the rational What you were 

seeing as discrimination was irrational to what 
you knew about the law and about the Constitution 
of this country? Might those ideas been shaped 
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in law school? And might they have been shaded 
by an attitude that law instructors had after the 
Second World War? 

No I think it was shaped by grammar school 
Good 

That 1 s what I think 
Tell me about that How 7 

I grew up an American Jesse Unruh grew up 
American Bob Wells grew up American If you're 
an American you believe in the Bill of Rights 
You believe in the right to vote You believe in 
freedom of speech You believe in freedom of 
assembly I might be now putting it in terms 
that I might not quite have put it in then but 
that's what you believe in That's what being an 
American is all about So how can you say to an 
American who happens to be black that he can't 
vote? That's crazy So it's part of your fiber 
it's just part of you It's part of your 
emotional structure Carlos 
How about your intellectual makeup 7 
I think your intellect then is used as a tool 
to be able to effectuate your emotional drive 


That's what I think 
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A lot of the people A number of the people 

that were involved were of Jewish background 
Did that have an impact? Did it have an effect? 
No not in my experience, it did not I think 
that if Looking back it's kind of 

interesting that the goals and values of the 
Judaic culture as I've come to understand them 
were exactly the same goals and values [of] the 
other folks that I was interacting with And in 
those days not very many [people who] were 
Jewish had 

No but the Jewish community had just seen their 
people undergo a very traumatic and disastrous 
experience in Germany and Poland as a result of 
being Jewish And much of what began to be seen 
as the precursor of those kinds of activities 
were subtle—and maybe not so subtle—discrimina¬ 
tion and exclusion That's why I'm wondering if 
any of that carried over to what was happening in 
this country Identified as maybe the beginning 
of another holocaust or something 
I can only speak for my own attitudes And as I 
mentioned last time I was an outsider to the 


Jewish experience I mean really Because by 
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■the time I had got to a place where I was exposed 
to it to any great extent I had already been 
formed So I never The friends in junior 

high and high school were not Jewish and [I] 
never thought about being Jewish or not Jewish 
It wasn't something that [I] thought about 
because it didn't exist The family that I was 
sent to live with were Jewish and did partake to 
some extent but I was still an outsider to 
that It's kind of hard for me to explain to 
you So to bring it back to political terms I 
certainly always took a reflected pride that the 
Jewish culture seemed to be concerned and cared 
about these issues But these were issues that I 
shared with other people 
Independent of any of that 

Completely Jesse Unruh was born in Texas and 
grew up in Kansas and all the other guys and 
women But sure there was Art Wexler who was 
Jewish and was going to USC and there was Murray 
Brasky who was Jewish And I guess there was 
Paul Posner from UCLA who was Jewish I think 
that about exhaust The other guys in this 

room Mike Colosino was involved I can't 
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remember It's hard to remember the names of the 
people who came to our meetings It was also a 
social kind of involvement together 
Were you at all involved with or did you have 
much interaction with people in the [American] 
Civil Liberties Union [ACLU]? 

No Although when I had gotten back I had 
joined the American Civil Liberties Union I 
sent dues to them but no formal apparatus I 
always saw the American Civil Liberties Union as 
an organization which defended the Bill of 
Rights And I got to tell you that at this stage 
in life Carlos there are very few causes which 
will take me to the barricades But one of them 
is the Bill of Rights I'm a fierce believer m 
the Bill of Rights 

Do you think any fundamental challenges or 
attacks of the Bill's provisions have taken place 
in the last ten years that you' re concerned with* 7 
Sure I think that they are constantly under 
attack Particularily in the area of censorship 
of thought [I] applaud every decision of the 
courts which protect the opportunity of free 
speech and free expression I don't believe m 
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limitation based on someone's particular 
religious or moral concerns and considerations 
I believe in the free exchange of ideas I think 
that the thing that will most quickly undermine 
the American social and political institutions 
will be the curtailment of the freedom of 
speech I don't care if that comes frankly 
from political impairment or economic 
impairment 

1 watched the accumulation of our media 
[into] narrower hands—be it with newspapers or 
electronic or publishing—with tremendous 
concern Absolutely tremendous concern Because 
the ownership of the means of distribution and 
the ownership of just simply [having] the retail 
outlets in fewer and fewer hands really gives you 
a tremendous advantage 

Twenty-four sources is what's being quoted these 
days It went from fifty to twenty-four 
I've not heard that before 

Right This is holding companies and conglo¬ 
merates Well maybe we'll get back to that 
Let's move on and let's move forward to the 


past shall we 7 
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Okay 

All right I want to set some background for the 
1959 Unruh Civil Rights Act What was the 
context? By now you have moved onto the Ways and 
Means Committee as a consultant You went there 
in 1959 

Yes but it started a little bit before that 
Tell me about that 

It started in October or November—I think it was 
October or November--of 1958 I have actual 
absolute visual recollection of what I was 
doing I was sitting on the floor of a friend's 
house reading the Herald I ran across a small 
item which said the state supreme court okayed 
the refusal by the Hollywood Professional School 
to exclude a five-year-old black girl solely 
because of her race And I got to tell you that 
the visceral reaction to that was very strong 
So I told Jesse about this and his visceral 
reaction was strong We thought about it and we 
decided to put in a bill m the legislature to do 
something about it Now understand Carlos that 
this was just Jesse and myself I had just 
graduated from law school and had zero experience 
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in the law or drafting legislation or anything 
else Which then I guess this inexperience 
became somehow matters for deep after-the-fact 
examinations of this word or that word You just had 
a recent You had a college kid although a 

little older than that now sitting down and 
writing something and that's all it was 
Before we get into the writing let's go back 
just a little bit Tell me in your own words 
from your own memory what the racial and ethnic 
context was here in Los Angeles--or here in 
California—as best as you can remember What 
kinds of things could people still get away 
with 9 What kinds of things still happen that 
maybe don't happen today 9 

Sure the irrational exclusion of people based on 
race or religion or national ancestry or ethnic 
consideration You know there are a lot of 
words that have come in since then that now color 
my own remembrance But that a black person 
couldn't walk in and be freely served I mean 
those kinds of things were still existing in Los 
Angeles in hotels But most important I 

think it was that they couldn't live where they 
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wanted to That was a real problem I believed 
and Jesse believed— I mean we just assumed 
something that's turned out maybe not to be true 
I still don't understand how come But 
if we eliminated the irrationality and [created] 
the opportunity for people to buy a house to 
take an apartment Then people of like 

backgrounds and economic levels and so forth 
would live together Their children they would 
go to school together And that pretty soon 
You talk about Polyannish' And I'm 
talking about Jesse Unruh now not just me 
Pretty soon in this fairy tale people by Jesse 
and myself everybody would get along 

I mean in grammar school you'd pick a 
baseball team the best kids for your side And 
it's not going to depend on whether they're black 
or white or green or brown or whatever [but 
just] the best kids And they are all going to 
grow up together and live happily ever after 
Something was wrong with that rationale 
[Laughter] But I swear to you that was Jesse's 
view and my view and our friends' view Honest 
to God that was what we thought 
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This was 1958 The civil rights movement xn the 
South where there was large congregations of 
blacks had been in the press and had gotten a 
lot of attention Did that affect your view of 
things at all? Did that bother you that that was 
happening in the South and that you saw it here 
as well? 

Well sure but it was something like you are 
rooting for them to do it But we also remember 
that there was a kind of arrogance on our part 
here Whether it was political [or from] 
looking at the Tammany Hall machine in New York 
saying We're clean and we're pure And boy 
those people in New York are really really 
We want nothing to do with them To be looking 
at the South and saying Boy we're sure open 
here We got some problems but nothing like 
that I mean it was like it was a foreign 
country in the South [with] what was happening 
there It's like when we read about what goes on 
in Eastern Europe today Except that was a part 
of us, part of America Therefore boy we 
should really do something about this X can't 
explain it any differently than that or any 
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better 

That gives us a vision of what the atmosphere was 
like Now let's get into the mechanics or the 
process by which this bill becomes a piece of 
landmark legislation Then we'll go back to 
discuss the content and conceptual stuff 
I'11 tell you how it came about and what 
happened I'11 have to use general terms So 
Jesse had said to me Come on up to 
Sacramento Not because of this but I had 
already agreed to go up to Sacramento with him 
the fifty-ninth session 
As the Ways and Means consultant? 

Well not yet There was a blip there that 
people have forgotten about having to do with 
the Financial and Insurance Committee And 
[Governor Edmund G ] Pat Brown [Sr ]'s office and 
[Frederick G ] Fred Dutton and [Assemblyman 
Thomas J ] Tom MacBride And then Jesse 
becoming the chairman of Ways and Means 
I see So then what was it 9 The executive 
secretary of the Governor's Commission on Senate 
Reapportionment in '61? [Or] that comes later? 
Yes that comes later I said okay so Jesse and 
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I went to Sacramento and we got a two-bedroom 
motel suite in northern Sacramento We lived 
together up there in this motel suite Jesse had 
no anticipation of what was going to come about 
as a result of the 1959 session of the 
legislature in terms of his own political 
position and career He really didn't He had 
no preconceived plans He had been asked by the 
Brown campaign 

Is this his third term in office 7 
Yes I think so He'd been asked by the Brown 
campaign to be the campaign manager of I guess 
the southern California counties for Brown That 
was his first taste of really 'big-time politics 
in a way He loved it And he brought a lot of 
people into the outreach of what had been a 
fairly tiny group of people even though Jesse 
had been in the legislature for some years 
And mostly in northern California is that right? 
Well no Mostly southern California 
It had been mostly northern 

Oh yeah But he brought people in down here 
that were new to us that were political 
activists He got a great person as his 
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secretary Eunice Chesler who is certainly 
somebody that I would recommend that you 
interview As I so strongly recommended that you 
interview Virginia Unruh the time we first 
talked So he and I went up and we got this 
motel suite up there An amusing sideline on 
that is that we're both night people and 
therefore we like to stay in bed longer in the 
mornings The big fight every morning was not 
over who would get the bathroom first but who 
would get it last and stay in bed longer And 
then we'd have to race into the capitol We only 
had one car between us and to get there on 
time So Jesse was very interested in this but 
our big effort had seemed to be the Retail 
Installment Sales Act which Jesse and I had 
worked on He really cared about it a lot and I 
did too [We] had worked for quite awhile on 
it I mentioned Art Kaiser to you at the time 
he passed away some years ago That appeared to 
be Jesse's primary legislative effort but we 
were both very naive about some things And I 
think that the strength of the Unruh Civil Rights 
Act was that naivete and Jesse's complex 
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Was there an event or a series of events that 
brought you to start writing that? And who wrote 
what language? 

Yes well the beginning is that I sat down and 
First of all let's see where Jesse 
was Jesse went to Sacramento assuming that he 
somehow was part of a team up there with Governor 
Pat Brown and Fred Dutton and all those folks 
And he discovered that he could be chairman of 
Finance and Insurance but the all-critical Ways 
and Means chairmanship they wanted to give to Tom 
MacBride That really angered Jesse And if 
anything that was the beginning motive for his 
reaching out to try to get his own base of power 
even more so than he had in the past within his 
own house 

Would you call this maybe the split with Brown? 
Pardon? 

Was this the straw that broke the camel's back in 
his relationship with Pat Brown? 

Yes it all stems basically from that 
disappointment 

He expected to be chairman of the Ways and Means' 7 
He wanted to be Ways and Means chair and they 
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What was Hale Champion 1 s role in that 9 Do you 
know? 

Not yet Hale had come in from San Francisco 
from the [ San Francisco ] Chronicle as press 
secretary But Hale had not yet in effect 
replaced Fred Dutton as executive secretary of 
the governor His role was strictly 
Press 

press That's right And I've forgotten 
if [John F ] Jack Burby joined them much later 
He came later 

Yeah much later I'm going to be seeing Jack 
Saturday night In fact I saw some of these 
people a week ago [Richard] Dick Tuck 
introduced his new wife to Los Angeles 
Oh really' 

I was one of the hosts for a party for them 
What’s Mr Tuck doing these days 9 Or do we still 
not talk about it? [Laughter] 

You can talk about it There's just no 
description But anyway right now—except he is 
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in New York this week—he's ensconced in Malibu 
for a while 

Is he an adviser to anyone? Or directing 
anybody's campaign? 

No no He claims he's doing some writing He's 
got a movie on the tale of his life that CBS has 
optioned for a movie of the week 
What's it called? ''Fixer"? 

So Pat Brown was there and [Edmund G ] Jerry 
Brown [Jr ] was there and Bernice Brown was 
there and a lot of folks that were current and 
former L A Times people were there and stuff 
So this created tension between Jesse and 
the 'corner office and Fred Dutton By 

the way for whatever reason I stayed friends 
with these people then and now 
That caused no problem with Jesse in terms of 
loyalty concerns' 7 

No I may have been the only one to have escaped 
his basic paranoia I don't know There were 
others I always said Hey you are nuts 

Jesse I mean I would fight with Jesse fight 

for him but I never let it reduce itself to 
personal conflicts I liked Fred Dutton and I 
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liked Dick Tuck and I liked Mendeth Burch I 

liked the people down in the corner office It 

also came out of the time that I had on my hands 
in Sacramento because the first month up there 
the lobbyists Nobody ever paid any 

attention to me and Jesse told these stories 
later on that in his first session up there he 
had the same experience They'd invite you out 
to dinner and all these things and I'd go But 
I got so bored so quickly that I ended up hanging 
out with the news guys and sometimes the people 
in the corner office more than the lobbyists 
They just weren't interesting people 
Who were the news stars' 7 

Well the one name that I remember best is 
[William] Bill Stife who was a San Francisco 
News reporter covering Sacramento Then there 
was Harry Farrell for the San Jose Mercury News 
that I saw a bit of Not so much as Bill 
Stife We spent a lot of time together Then 
the others were the guy from the [San Francisco] 
Examiner Jack McDowell but I didn't really know 
him But Stife and I spent a lot of time 
together We liked each other and that lead to 
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an Interesting event One day as I told you last 
time the Ways and Means First let's go 

through it chronologically a little bit We went 
through this tussle with the corner office They 
then appointed MacBride to the bench--or he got a 
federal appointment to the bench He went 

straight to the federal district judge I think 
he did I can't remember So that then opened 
up Ways and Means and Jesse became Ways and 
Means chairman which is what he had wanted But 
unfortunately 

On his own merit or was there still some 
concession from the inner office 
No I think there was a final giving in by Fred 
Dutton to the inevitable By this time Jesse 
really began romancing his colleagues First of 
all he loved it He enjoyed it He loved going 
out at night he loved the dinners he loved the 
drinking He didn't drink to excess but he 

loved the social part Families didn't live in 
Sacramento in those days—it was supposed to be a 
part-time legislature--and these guys all came up 
and lived in hotel rooms and motel rooms and 
apartments short-term They didn't have anything 
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to do Jesse loved to plot and plan 

If you talk to [Assemblyman Thomas M ] Tom 
Rees--who by the way is a very good friend of 
mine Marta [Teilhet Holen] and I are the 
godparents of his eldest child—Tom will tell you 
about it from his perspective And [Assemblyman 
Jerome R ] Jerry Waldie from his perspective and 
if [Assemblyman Robert W ] Bob Crown were still 
alive from his perspective These guys said We 
want to do something How do we do it' 7 ’ And 

they were young and they were full of energy and 

vitality They just wanted to do something and 
they got together and Jesse was the natural 
leader And he was irreverent Jesse was always 
irreverent which went a long way You know male 
society Male bonding I don’t have to tell 
you I’m not sure many women would understand it 

very well or they might think that they do 

Any more than I would know about woman bonding 
and female society 

So Jesse began to accumulate And by the 
time that MacBride [The Committee on] 

Revenue and Tax[ation] was in there someplace 
Maybe something happened Maybe he didn’t want 
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to order Revenue and Tax and Jesse became Ways 
and Means chairman Whatever it was within about 
a month of the beginning of the session he became 
chairman of Ways and Means All these 
coincidences of personality and events ultimately 
made it possible to adopt the Unruh Civil Rights 
Act Now you go to Sacramento today as 1 have 
fairly recently and you walk through that 
building which is stuffed full of people I mean 
just gigantic numbers of people 

Carlos if X remember correctly I was the 
first--I think—the first full-time consultant on 
the assembly side There was a guy named Davy 
Price I think that worked for Randy Collier in 
the senate side Jesse's office consisted of 
Jesse his secretary Marian Cerrell and 
myself And we did all of the Ways and Means 
Committee stuff Just us [Laughter] And you 
know what? Nineteen fifty-nine was a pretty good 
legislative year for the people of the state of 
California 
Yes it was 

So maybe you don't need all this apparatus 
[Laughter] When we first got up there though 
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this civil rights act was very important to us 
I sat down to try to write something out I 
looked at the Civil Code Sections—whatever they 
were—51 52 And this novice this 

uneducated ignoramus in the law sat down to write 
this thing Then we went over to I 

remember sending it over to the legislative 
counsel's office And then I went over and had a 
meeting with the guy that was assigned to write 
it I told him what we wanted to do and 
eventually this bill in this first form 
introduced is created We drew on everything 
that we could think of I told you the belief we 
had And we introduced it to a stunning silence 
Why was there a stunning silence? 

Nobody particularly noticed it Nobody noticed 
it And then later on I found out why kind 

of This was absolutely silence So it 

perculated there for a little while and then one 
day a man came to my office We had an office 
suite there where you walked in and if you go to 
the left there was a door round from the area 
where you walked in It was a fairly large 


office it was Jesse's Marian was in the 
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reception area We had two small offices one of 
which was occupied by me and one of which was 
available for people off and on if they needed an 
office—which also led to an Interesting event in 
my life such as getting married But that's 
another story 

So this man comes and he's young and he's 
got to be one of the most handsome men I think 
that I've ever seen He introduced himself and 
said that his name was Franklin Williams Jr He 
was the president of the San Francisco chapter of 
the NAACP [National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People] And I said 
"Hello I was just sitting there minding my own 
business And if I remember this correctly 
And boy this was perfect Frank Williams Jr 
he came in but he kind of leaned against the 
door jamb when he introduced himself to me So I 
said Come on in ' He sat down and he said 
Well I've noticed that Mr Unruh has put in 
this bill It wasn't known as the Unruh Civil 
Rights Act then And I said "Yes 
What was it called first? 

We didn't call it anything It was A B 594— 
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whatever the number was In effect this was 
quite a long conversation and he said I want 
you to know that we are very appreciative of 
this but it's not going to go anyplace And I 
said What do you mean it's not going to go 
anyplace? What are you talking about? I think 
that may have been the only time in all the times 
I've been with Frank Williams that I ever saw him 
surprised [Laughter] As if "My God what am 
I talking to 9 This kid that has wandered in off 
the street And he said Well this is 
perfect this is just what we want but it's just 
not going to happen Then he proceeded to tell 
me that they had had long discussions and 
negotiations with an Republican assemblyman 
named I think [Assemblyman John A ] Busterud 
Busterud had agreed to sponsor a minor 
change of some civil rights value to the then 
Sections 51 52 of the Civil Code They had 

spent a lot of time working on this They were 
committed to support the Busterud Bill ^ 

Naturally they felt they had a fair chance of 


1 A B 155 1959 Reg Sess (1959) 
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getting it adopted Not only was it a fair 
chance of getting that adopted but they had 
given their word So they would have to support 

it 

It was in the session? 

Yes in the '59 session It had already been 
introduced I didn't know that it had been 

introduced I didn't know how you found out what 

was introduced if you were interested Unless it 
was trying to be set for the Ways and Means 
Committee Don't forget that Bill Stife that I 
was going to tell you By the way it tells 

you something about how things worked up there 
He told me that and I said Well okay I mean 
I didn’t say Oh gee whiz the NAACP isn't going 
to sponsor this I just said Okay I mean I 
knew that we were going to try to get this bill 
passed and I thought we would 

I don't know why I thought we would Maybe 
Jesse was a little bit more sanguine than I was 
but I think even Jesse believed we were going to 
get it adopted Kind of I mean it was the 
right thing to do So then it began to I 

guess it was sent over to—what was it 7 —the 
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Assembly Judiciary Committee? That 1 s where it 
changes into the Civil Code And pretty soon 
when it became apparent that Jesse was interested 
in this bill--I mean really interested—and he 
Remember this was parallel to his 
accumulation of notoriety and therefore 
authority and influence So what Jesse was doing 
began to be noticed A couple of the assemblymen 
would stop me And in effect they were saying 
We understand why you put this bill in and it's 
okay But you've got to be a little careful 
about this or that And this was very big the 
questions about religious schools and stuff I 
said 'Why don't we put it in? He said We 
know that there are Negroes in Jesse's 
district And by the way there were very few 

in terms of actual voters That's the first that 

I had heard that the first time one of the 
assemblyman had said that to me It never 
occurred to me that somebody saw the motive as 
different then the real motive 

Now that's naive Carlos When I'm talking 
about me I'll distinguish between Jesse and 
myself for you When I'm talking here I'm 
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talking about Jesse Unruh also Because again 
I'm not talking about someone I'm dealing with at 
arms length as an employee We considered 
ourselves and I think Jesse too--maybe I was the 
only one—that we were kind of partners in this 
political world [We're] going back to the 
pickup truck days and living together That was 
Jesse I mentioned that to him once and he just 
snorted Then the moment he heard me he could 
see where others might see that But his 
reaction was Hell no Nobody asked us to put 
in legislation like this nobody Not our 
friends not anybody It simply came out of the 
story in the Herald and my sending it to Jesse 
and his visceral reaction 

So Frank Williams Jr who went on to a 
very illustrious career by the way Don 1 1 

let me forget to describe that to you He was an 
ambassador to the U N [United Nations] he was 
an ambassador to Ghana I'll tell you this guy 
if he walked into a party This guy had a 

magnetism about him Every female eye--even if 
their backs were turned to him—somehow [knew] 
That amused me so greatly it was marvelous 
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Very very good looking guy And that marvelous 
self-confidence and that kind of arrogance that 
goes with it And then there was a different 
level to Frank like the straight guy talking to 
me in that meeting and so forth Saying I'm 
sorry This kills me We can't support your 
bill 1 ' And also not believing that we had a 
ghost of a chance And much later telling me 
that he really did doubt our motives He thought 
it was the same reason that we were just 
throwing a bill in to satisfy some Negro 
constituents 

Did you try at any time to solicit the support of 
people like Assemblyman Augustus Hawkins? 

No I'll tell you Carlos honestly it just 
somehow The righteousness of the bill was 

so obvious that somehow you didn't have to go do 
that Now I know that Jesse talked to various 
colleagues I talked to staff guys and some of 
the assemblymen Because then it was a much 
easier mix between the members and the few staff 
people around then it would be today 


[End Tape 3 Side A] 
[Begin Tape 3 Side B] 
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Then I began to get these comments We just 


can't support it Marv But most of them were 
coming to me because I think Jesse Just said 
Talk to Marv about it It was a much easier 
relationship then They'd tell me these 
problems And I'm looking at it and gee whiz 
Some of these guys were decent people but they 
were the products of their times They would 
have a problem "What about a religious 
school?' And I'm suddenly seeing the Catholic 
apparatus coming out against this bill Or I'm 
suddenly seeing the Seventh-Day Adventists coming 
out against the bill I never heard from these 
people I'm just saying this as an example 

VASQUEZ Who were these people who were trying to warn you 
about pitfalls? 

HOLEN I can't recollect which ones they were I wish I 

could Carlos I wish I had done this in 1960 
but I didn't I told a lot of this to [Harold 
W ] Hal Horowitz by the way which then none of 
it showed up in his article 1 I was always puz- 


1 Harold W Horwitz The 1959 California Equal 
Rights in 'Business Establishments' Statue—A Problem In 
Statutory Application ' Southern California Law Review Vol 
33 Spring 1960 pp 260-305 
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zled by that I think it would have been 
He was so I guess mechanistic as a law 
professor to write a law review article that he 
left a lot of stuff 

A lot of human and social elements are out in 
that 

Yeah none of it's in there In fact he could 
have used those footnotes See I was an editor 
of the Law Review at UCLA for two years I did 
an article once that didn't get into it because 
of space at the last moment but I used the 
footnotes to go into the history of the law on 
this In the area of how do you tell the truth 
Anyway Whatever it was it didn't happen Be 
all that as it may I got to know Frank 
Williams Jr from that meeting And we began 
to amend the bill to try to make it more 
palatable to get it adopted 

Give me an example of the amendments that you 
thought would work out make it more palatable 7 
Well first of all we took out the schools 
issue And I think we took out the Oh 

I'm trying to remember The private stuff 
Business possibly? 
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No I put that in That's my language All 
business establishments whatsoever ' whatever 
that phrase is I just did it sitting at my 
desk I wrote it in not knowing I didn't 

know what it meant because I wasn't a lawyer 
even though I had graduated from law school and 
all that You have to be You can't be a 

lawyer until you've practiced law and really get 
in and do a lot of research and so forth I knew 
what I meant and I meant everything This 
process by the way ultimately salvaged the bill 
in its current use What happened? Frank came 
in and used to make some suggestions to me 
Maybe you could modify this or drop that out 
Then one day 

This is on an informal basis 9 
Very informal basis 

Their organization was not behind it 9 
Not behind it And we're heading towards a 
classic hearing before the Assembly Interim 
Committee on Judiciary in which Franklin 
Williams Jr testifies for the Busterud Bill 
and I testify for A B 594' And of all the times 
in his life I think Frank Williams Jr may 
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have been In a terrible quandary was this But 
for that or after it Oh it was after it 

because lo and behold our bill came out Now 
Frank was free [Laughter] I may have these 
things a little bit wrong in chronology So he 
came in one day and we're struggling He 

actually found me sitting there with a pad 
struggling with trying to rewrite some of the 
provisions of this bill based upon some of the 
things—I can't remember how it happened—in the 
Assembly Judiciary Committee And he said 
Look I've got a friend Why don't we walk down 
to his office and see what he says His name is 
[Nate] Nat Colly He's really a good lawyer I 
said Great So he said his office is a few 
blocks away We left my office We walked down 
the street a few blocks into the downtown 
Sacramento area and we went into a lawyer's 
office Carlos this was the first time I had 
ever been in a real lawyer's office I walked 
into that office and there were people waiting 
People with problems that wanted to see the 
lawyer like [when] you walk into a busy doctor's 
office and dentist's office That's the first 
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time I had ever seen that Gee this is really 
a lawyer 1 So Frank gave his name to 
[Laughter] I'm just telling you my impression 
I hate to sound so naive in a way 
But it gives It a good Image 

Yeah Frank goes to the secretary and says who 
he is and she says Oh just wait a few minutes 
Mr Williams And so we walked in and we sat 
down I remember Nat Colly sitting behind his 
desk I doubt that Nat Colly remembers me at 
all And Frank said something about Remember 
I talked to you about this bill' 7 And Nat said 
Yes And Frank said We’re trying to write 
some language here So Nat picks up his pen and 
he looks at what we brought him and he writes 
what became the basic first part of that bill 
Right there and then All citizens are free and 
equal 

All persons within the jurisdiction of the state 
are free and equal 

Well then it was citizens Citizens because 
that ’ s 

Initially it was "citizens 1 changed to persons 


in 1961 "> 
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That 1 s right And he wrote that out I said 
Great " Frank Williams said "Fine " And we 
left That's how that language got in the then- 
classic civil rights legislation in the 
country I mean it was like we were in there 
maybe five or ten minutes with a whole room full 
of people [waiting to] come in to tell him their 
problems So we went back I've forgotten 

now We went through a lot of amendments Then 
the time came to put it off the assembly floor 
and there were more amendments Each of the long 
specifics that we had discussed kept getting 
pushed around by people saying they weren't going 
to support it for this reason or that reason or 
we could see whole groups of people a whole 
special interests rising up to come out against 
it 

Like who 7 What special interests 7 
Oh the real estate interest these people They 
didn't I had a slight inkling of what 

might happen because I'd learned something in 
law school—not an awful lot—but something And 
so a lot of this stuff got changed And it came 
back to those words that I had written down with 
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no great thought in mind of All business 
establishments of every kind whatsoever That's 
a real layman's If you look at it no 

lawyer would write that no judge would write it 
no skilled legislator would draft that That was 
just me saying Everybody out there All you 
people out there you are not going to 
discriminate on irrational grounds That was 
exactly the way Jesse felt about it and that's 
where that language came from Ten minutes 
later I might have thought of different words 
But that kept staying in there okay? 

It stayed there through the different filtering 
processes 

That's right That kept staying in there It 
went through all these concerns that were 
raised I've forgotten [who but] there was some 
cemetery guy that came along who talked about 
religious cemeteries and I tell you people 

raised the old dentists idea What's this 
terrible thing? That maybe a drill that's been 
in a black person's mouth will go into a white 
person's mouth I don't know what the hell they 


were concerned about But all business 
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establishments of every kind stayed again and 
again So finally we got off the assembly 
floor And it was still a very good piece of 
legislation It still had some specific items in 
it all right? It wasn't completely as you see 
it now 

Now Frank Williams and I are working 
together on it but he is the only part of the 
whole civil rights civil liberties apparatus 
that was involved Nobody else' It was after 
the session was over after I talked to some 
people that I knew back in L A —that I’d come 
to know slightly m L A —did I realize that for 
years these kinds of efforts had been based on 
building up and building up Fund-raising 
dinners You know all these kinds of things 
before even the smallest change would happen 
This was a tremendous surprise and totally 
unexpected result But Frank Williams Jr we 
became friends And maybe in part that was why 
Frank stayed involved I don't know but he 
began to think Maybe maybe Who knows 7 And 
he was also astute enough I think to see what 
was happening to Jesse Unruh as an institution 
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That this guy was beginning to get more and 
more 

Similar was the senate's side All the 
senators said Don’t worry about it We’ll kill 
it in our [Committee on] Government Efficiency 
That was the graveyard committee then Don’t 
worry it's not going to get out of there ' 

Well this is where the interplay of Jesse's 
personality came about and our kind of dedication 
to this came about We kept trying to get it set 
for a hearing and we somehow couldn't get it 
set Jesse was standing in the middle of the 
reception area and Marian had just gotten off 
the telephone and said "Well they’ve now taken 
it off again And I described them in some 
scataloglcal terms And Jesse as he was wont to 
do—and this was after lunch so maybe he had had 
a few drinks which was great--puts his grim 
mouth on nods his head up and down and says 
We’ll show them Take every senate bill off the 
hearing schedule Every senate bill Not just 
the chairman of the committee's not just the 
member's Every committee's bill 
That was before Ways and Means 
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You know 80 percent of the legislation would go 
through Ways and Means Pretty soon Marian's 
phone as days go by it begins to ring off the 
hook And she says 'Well I'm sorry You'll 

have to talk to Mr Unruh about it " And all 
Jesse said was "When do I get my A B 594 [set] 
for Government Efficiency?" And pretty soon 
getting on to late in the session it got set 
Okay Then we begin to set some senate bills for 
hearing 

There was about a three- or four-month period 
there that it just sits huh? 

Yes it sat there for a long while I can't tell 
you exactly but it sat for a long while So at 
this point we began to grudgingly set senate 
bills because we didn't know what was going to 
happen Then I can’t remember Carlos Jesse 
had a discussion with the chairman of the 
committee and some of the people over there Or 
[Senate Pro Tem] Hugh [M ] Burns and they agreed 
to report it out of committee All right 7 And 
he told me that and I said Great He said 
something about We got to watch it And I 

said "I know " It came on later on in the 
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session Remember the session had ended in the 
summer A night hearing was set and they amended 
the bill And Jesse believed and I believed 
they had agreed not to amend it We had gone 
through more amendments on the senate side to get 
to the bill Finally that was kind of 
acceptable to everybody Less than what we had 
wanted by far but far more than what was the law 
then far more And that phrase was still m 
there All business establishments whatsoever 
Where were you losing ground 9 Where did you feel 
you were losing ground 9 

I can't remember Carlos I wish I could I 
suppose if anybody really had to file every 
single printed version of the bill we could track 
it Because that bill ended up with a list of 
about literally half the front page of 
amendments 
Right 

That was always listed every amendment 
We have the amendments in this journal the 
journal citations But we'll get back to that 
Okay So then we agreed Then they reported it 
out in a night session right at the end of the 
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session I looked at it and I went screaming to 
Jesse I got him off the floor of the assembly 
This was already in June before they let it out 7 
It was in the last Those characters they 

amended it 1 But between the time I got a copy of 
what they had amended and when I got Jesse off 
the assembly floor--this was at night--I realized 
something I didn't have the professional 
experience or background to realize it but it 
turned out to be true They had inadvertently 
broadened the bill tremendously Because they 
took out all limitations by specific 
application I said They did this But I 
think they made a mistake Jesse I think they 
broadened it 1 I mean his first reaction was his 
face got red It's night now he's gone through 
dinner gone through all those things and he's 
battling on the assembly floor for this bill or 
that bill—which he has agreed to carry—and he 
got red in the face And he said I'11 show 
them I said "Wait Jesse wait I think 

they've broadened it And he says Are you 
sure? And I said 'Jesus Jesse' What do you 

mean 1 Are you sure 7 ' I think so What do you 
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want from me 7 He said Okay So they did 
They took out all that language which left the 
courts open to interpret the phrase all 
business establishments of every kind whatso¬ 
ever And he got it off the assembly floor and 
it was adopted That's the story 

Frank Williams Jr was ecstatic Nobody 
I mean even after it was adopted very 
few people in the whole apparatus out there m 
the world that were supportive of these kinds of 
efforts had even heard of it I mean their 
legislative efforts were really efforts that took 
years to happen and became symbolic and became 
causes and all that And these two characters 
out of left field—this character named Unruh-- 
just did it [Laughter] Like it happened But 
it all came together Jesse's ascendancy of 
power his use of that authority and his own 
personality allowing these things to happen all 
coincided and made it happen 

You told me how the credit installment bill got 
his name How did this get his name 9 
Oh because that had already happened so I just 
said "Hey let's call it the Unruh Civil Rights 
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Act I said it to Jesse and he said Great 
I mean the first time he thought about it for 
about a second and a half this time he said 
Great " And we put it on the senate side and 
the Committee on Governmental Efficiency 
[Assemblyman William A ] Munnell [Assemblyman] 
Bruce Allen [Assemblyman Phillip] Burton 
[Assemblyman S C ] Masterson and Waldie were 
all listed as co-authors 

Yeah that was the first time that we put it m 
I think Jesse asked them to and they said 
Oh sure ' They didn't know what was in it 
It gets read the first time in January and really 
doesn't get reported out of the senate until some 
time in mid-June 

It wasn't easy Carlos But I just told what 
happened I mean there was a period when 
everybody assumed Jesse would just let it die in 
Government Efficiency Boy he really showed 
those black constituents of his—or Negro 
constituents of his--that he was out there for 
them They didn't believe it Nobody believed 
it until it was too late for them 
So what do you identify as the reason that it 
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really comes out more successfully than you 
anticipated out of the senate 0 Was it the 
inability of these people to understand that they 
were broadening it° 

Yes 

Or was it the conviction that it probably 
wouldn't pass? 

No none They didn 1 t know what they had done 
That simple? 

That simple And honest to God it was only that 
flashing insight—as I was literally running down 
the hall to the assembly chamber—that it 
suddenly occurred to me that now it just said 
All business establishments of every kind 
whatsoever I don't know how to make it 

any stronger than that in the English language 
I don't know how to do that And the courts ran 
with it 

All right now we know how it happened Now 
let's get to what happened What was the 
thrust 0 What was the intent? Tell it to me in 
legal language what was the intent of this 
bill? You had to already think as a lawyer or 
write in lawyer phrases? 
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Carlos I can't deal in those terms because I 
wasn't a lawyer then I was no more than a 
graduate-of-law-school character Even then I 

don't have the attention span for legalistic 
draftsmanship I'm far different in my approach 
Were you aware of the milestone nature of the 
legislation when it was a bill 7 When you first 
drafted the bill? Did you know that you were 
going to take the lead in the country in some 
areas 7 

No no no This started because a five-year-old 
black girl was denied admittance to the Hollywood 
Professional School solely on the admitted facts 
that she was a Negro It was a small item in the 
Herald And I was reading the Herald We had no 
grand idea We had no Isn't this 
spectacular'" We had no Nothing like 

that It was our visceral reaction to the 
specific realization of what the law was and we 
were going to change it Because after all Jesse 
had been elected to office and this was why we 
all were active in politics and this is why he 
cared about being in office and we just did 
it Frank Williams Jr coming along was also 
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another accidental godsend Just like the other 
aspects of this Jesse's personality and 
Jesse's ability to accumulate authority and his 
reaction of telling the senate to go to hell by 
not scheduling for hearings any of the senate 
bills for a while 

Was there any legislation that had been 
introduced and perhaps not—well obviously not 
--successfully passed in previous sessions that 
you had looked at and built upon? 

No we had no idea None 

This was strictly reinventing the wheel as it 
were 9 

Didn't even know of any Maybe there were 
The 1959 amendment added the short title 
declared all citizens free and equal and 
inserted quote and no matter what the race 
color religion ancestry or national origin 
and other changes Where did that amendment 
language come from? 

Nineteen fifty-nine was when the bill was 
passed You mean when we put that in ' 7 Yes 
Well I dreamt it up It came out of a 
discussion I think with a guy down in the 
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legislative counsel's office and it was 
everything that I could think of at the time 
Now understand the word citizen was in there 
that tells you something 

And in 1961 the amendment that substituted 
person for "citizen throughout the bill tell 
me about that Why and how? 

Carlos it is a matter of history In those days 
we didn’t tend to think of people who weren't 
The whole question of aliens non-citizens and 
all that just wasn't in our frontal lobes 
In 1954 you had had Operation Wetback that 
really did divide the Mexican-American community 
between those who were legally here and those who 
were not legally here Aliens [versus] 
citizens And then you had the United Nations 
language in 1959 the Immigrants' Bill of Rights 
Okay then my answer to you is best put this 
way If any of us had thought of the word 
person in place of citizen we would probably 
have used the word person " 

Well I'm wondering who called attention to it 
What brought you to change it from citizen to 
'person' in 1961? 
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Okay Because I think probably I don't 

know for sure I think probably it was the 
Hispanic political leadership that noticed it 
And there may have been others too because 
Probably Hispanic I'm guessing but the minute 
that it was suggested and Jesse said something to 
me about it later on Remember now I'm not 

working there anymore I left to go learn how to 
be a lawyer and earn a living It made sense 
And later on there was one that added sex It 
had never occurred to us If I put sex in 
originally people would have been talking about 
bathrooms How could we have sex in there if 
I'll put it another way [Laughter] 
Could a woman use a men's bathroom? I’m sitting 
there saying 1 Gee I don't know 1 

I guess what I'm trying to get at here is a piece 
of legislation that comes about because two men 
react to something very specific that is wrong in 
our racial relations [They] engineer it through 
a rather complex and sometimes even arcane 
legislative process that ends up opening that 
piece of legislation to a much broader interpreta¬ 
tion It then allows itself to sort of be molded 
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to the thinking of the times And as more clarity 
about rights and equities come about--really 
probably as a result of some litigation even 
over the years—this piece of legislation allows 
things like citizenship to be discussed gender 
to be discussed Is that a fair reconstruction 
of how this takes place? 

Yes But again the bill itself says something 
to us about awareness in 1959 Issues distinguish¬ 
ing citizens from non-citizens I wrote the 
words to this one I think I wrote it because 
I'd read The Federalist [ Papers ] The French use 
of the word of citizen would have been my use for 
the word there if I'd thought about it It had 
nothing to do with who was or who wasn't Who 
had an actual passport It wasn't exclusive I 
thought it was everybody see It never occurred 
to me that the word citizen might have a 
different thing about it 

So throughout the bill there's a pervasive 
naivete in it legal 

There ought to have been [Laughter] 
as well as political 
That's right 
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You obviously were surprised that it did pass or 
were you? On the one hand you seemed like you 
were surprised but on the other hand you were 
committed to it so much that you had no doubt 
We fought I mean it was like a political 
battle It was a political campaign to 

us I mean you know 

How much did that bolster Jesse Unruh's image 

this bill ' 7 

Enormously 

Immediately? 

I don't think so I think that it took a while 
to seep in what happened 
And with whom did it bolster his image 
My guess is that one it was a relief to 
probably a lot of his colleagues that such a bill 
did pass And they didn't have to do it I 

think that the liberal establishment as we 
used the word then was forced to see Jesse in a 
little different light 
Did it help him with CDC? 

You see it created a quandary for all those 
people How could he be the devil incarnate and 
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have done this 9 

Dxd it help him with blacks 9 

Jesse never had a problem with blacks In fact 
Jesse Unruh was the path for a number of the 
first black legislators 

Well there were black legislators there before 
him 

I'm not talking about [Assemblyman] Byron Rumford 
and Gus Hawkins 

Why aren't you talking about them? Be frank now 
why not? 

Oh sure We're talking about [Assemblyman] 

Mervyn [M ] Dymally He first got to know Jesse 
Unruh and Jesse pushed his career We're 
talking about [Assemblyman] Leon Ralph We’re 
talking about [Assemblyman] Bill Greene We're 
talking about a whole coterie of young black 
ambitious kids 

Is there a difference between these and the 
Rumfords and the ? 

They were already there The others circulated 
around Jesse because of his own personal charisma 
and the political campaigns that they got 
involved in He encouraged their ambitions and 
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then encouraged them into office You know it's 
funny The old phrase color-blind has come to 
be a negative phrase in the civil rights 
lexicon But I want to tell you that we saw 
ourselves as color-blind 

That’s exactly the same phrase that Unruh uses 
A lot of people of this generation you're 
involved with in the fifties that's exactly the 
term that they use color-blind 
That's right There's nothing wrong with that 
phrase I mean I understand all the aspects of 
the affirmative action programs and all that and 
these are transition periods The other side of 
that transition hopefully is to be a color¬ 
blind society 

Well I think that perhaps in some connotations 
it's taken as naive and a self-defeating 
naivete to not consider that in fact there are 

It is not a color-blind society or legal 
system Many things work against you because of 
the color And not to understand the color 
shadings and to be color-blind is to sort of be 
naive to those and go out with half-cocked 
reformist notions I think that's what grows 
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into this negativity about the notion of color¬ 
blind 

We shouldn’t forget even in another session that 
it gets into the Rumford [Fair Housing] Act 1 2 * and 
all that stuff 

Does this lay the groundwork for the Rumford Act 9 
Okay first of all do you know anything about 
Proposition 14 9 ^ 

Yes 

Now first of all I was a statewide treasurer for 
the No on 14 Campaign 

Let's stop right here and get really in depth on 
that shall we? 

Okay 

[Interruption] 

You wanted to make a few more comments about the 
[Unruh] Civil Rights Act and the process before 
we get into content which we will do in the next 
session 

I remember talking about the Civil Rights Act to 


1 A B 1240 1963 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1853 

2 Proposition 14 (November 1964) measure reversing 

the Rumford Fair Housing Act 
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my friends in the governor’s office I told Fred 
Dutton about it and Tuck and all those people 
They knew I was very interested This was a big 
deal for me up there this was the thing I was 
most interested in They were always very nice 
about it but they never believed that it would 
happen And even after the governor signed it 
they said that they never believed that it would 
happen 

How did the governor react to it 7 How did the 
governor's office react when he had to sign such 
a thing? 

Oh I was very positive I did not know Pat 
Brown then I've come to know him much better 
since but there was never a question about [his] 
signing it I remember him signing it here in 
the state building in Los Angeles 

Was he gracious about the fact that it wasn't his 
initiative 7 

Yes Pat Brown is always a gracious man I mean 
you got to divide up the difference between Pat 
Brown and the then-governor's office vis-a-vis 
the other power centers 

The persona and the institution in other words 
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Yes sure Pat Brown's a marvelous man The 
other evening Carlos at his age he comes 
roaring through that door back-slapping 
everybody "How are you?" Remembers everybody’s 
names He's an extraordinary man Very distinct 
personality difference between him and his son* 
[Laughter] Who is very reserved as you know 
Very quiet 
Aloof some say 

Perhaps So that was going on at the time but 
they were friends of mine These arguments with 
Jesse about See that's when Jesse 

Some of the manifestations of Jesse's 
personality which later on hurt him were coming 
out more in the political arena That is that he 
was personalizing too much the contest between 
political power centers If we want to take nine 
steps back and take a look at this in academic 
terms that he was angry at Fred Dutton and he 
was angry at Hale Champion as Hale became more 
and more of a political animal in the office 
rather than the press secretary He began to 
personalize all these feelings I never would 
And I used to argue with him about it Much 
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later on jumping way ahead I think Larry 
Margolis unfortunately In a way Larry's 

personality was very similar to Jesse's in this 
respect So instead of having the complement to 
it they exacerbated each other And also it may 
have been possible for me to do it because I knew 
him so well and we'd been so close before he was 
m office Like I would say What are you 
talking about for crying out loud 0 On the 
other hand I always tried to maneuver things so 
that he'd come out getting what he wanted without 
making an enemy for life And he appreciated 
that too He knew that's what I was doing 
He'd be happy that somehow somebody didn't think 
that he was the worst human being that ever 
lived That was important I think I think 
Jesse might have had a little different political 
career had there been more attention paid to 
that because Jesse made dedicated enemies also 
Yes he did 

From then on he began making the dedicated 
enemies There were times when he'd go after 
somebody because they were in a political 
position by title I'd say Hey wait a 
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minute ' This was going on here too a few 
years later Here's a person who's in very 
modest circumstances With a fairly low-level 
job [He] has needs I mean what are you doing 
Jesse? I mean you don't have to go out and kill 
him Then he’d see that in himself If it was 
pointed out to him Sometimes he'd say Oh 
yeah You’re right ' And he'd pull back But 
if somebody he'd have had to listen to because of 
his own personal relationship with them wasn't 
saying that then I think he forgot it It 
became only the contest itself 

He could be his own worst enemy is that what you 
are saying? 

He not only could be he was In many many 
ways I always thought Jesse would have made a 
great governor in the state of California and I 
think he would have made a hell of a president of 
the United States--which is always possible for a 
governor of California Jesse would have made a 
great governor When he ran for governor he and 
I traveled together through much of that 
campaign—not all of it—but through a large part 
of it He had a plan as an example Carlos for 
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education in this state that was so visionary 
And he would have made it happen We really 
would have addressed the coming generations 
Even if we couldn’t do anything more about the 
lost generation that had already come And he 
would have made a great great governor It was 
too bad that that never happened 
We'11 come back to some of that later on 
3 Side B] 
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Let’s continue the discussion that we were having 
last time about the Unruh Civil Rights Act and 
more specifically of your role in it And more 
specifically still some of the language—and the 
effects of some of that language—on the history 
of that bill and the section of the Civil Code 
Fine 

In a Hastings Law Journal article the context of 
the Unruh Civil Rights Act of 1959 is put in this 
way 1 And I'm going to ask you to suffer the 
reading of these few paragraphs 

The full and equal right of the California 
citizen to commercial service and accommodation 
has in some degree been protected by state 
legislation since 1872 In that year the 


1 Joseph C Rhine and Stanley A Zimmerman The 
Unruh Civil Rights Act as Applied to Real Estate Brokers " 
Hastings Law Journal Vol 13 August 1961 pp 120-121 
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innkeeper and the common carrier were required to 
provide their services by the Penal Code which 
probably prohibited discrimination In 1893 a 
statute was enacted to specifically prohibit 
discrimination by operators of places of 'public 
amusement or entertainment ' In 1897 'public 
accommodation' was added and 'inns restaurants 
and hotels' were included in the statute 
'Public conveyances' was added to the section in 
1919 By 1959 Section 51 of the Civil Code 
included specific references to inns restaurants 
hotels eating houses places where ice cream or 
soft drinks of any kind are sold for consumption 
on the premises barbershops bath houses 
theaters skating rinks public conveyances and 
all other places of accommodation for amuse¬ 
ment In 1959 the legislature passed three 
statutes employers of more than five persons 
were prohibited from discriminating in the hiring 
of employees persons selling or renting publicly 
assisted housing accommodations were required to 
act without discrimination and operators of all 
business establishments of every kind whatsoever 
were made subject to civil actions if they denied 
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their services because of race color religion 
ancestry or national origins of the citizen It 
is apparent that each successive statute passed 
by the legislature has resulted in subjecting a 
broader area of economic activity to a statutory 
duty In 1959 particularly the three statutes 
passed are directed at increased economic 
protection of the citizen who is subject to 
discrimination In that year the legislature 
undertook to ensure equal economic opportunity 
for all citizens in the areas of employment 
publicly assisted housing and all business 
establishments of every kind whatsoever 

Now when we were speaking last time you 
mentioned the broadening effect that you flashed 
on as you were walking down the halls coming back 
to tell Jesse Unruh what had been accepted 
ultimately by the senate 
That's right 

Now the question is what did that broadening 
mean * 7 And why was it happening then " 7 
Okay I think last time we perhaps jumped ahead a 
bit because of my own failure of memory of the 
interim steps with respect to the bill You 
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remember Carlos that we talked about how it was 
amended and re-amended and re-amended That took 
place on both the assembly side and ultimately 
the senate side 

The Hastings Law Journal paragraphs you've 
just read to me put the bill in kind of a neat 
historical context of step by step by step by 
step And I expect in a very broad sense that's 
an accurate reflection In the narrow sense 
however this giant leap that took place in 1959 
was a matter of coincidence and accident It 
wasn't a dialectic imperative To recap for a 
moment the idea came when I was reading a little 
squib in the newspaper about the court which had 
said that it was okay for the Hollywood 
Professional School 

This was Reed v Hollywood Professional School ? 1 
That's the name of the case as I ve refreshed my 
recollection It was okay for this five-year-old 
little girl to be denied admittance to the school 
solely as admitted fact because she was a 


1 Reed v Hollywood Professional School 169 Cal 
Supp 887 338 P 2d 633 (App Dep't Sup Ct 1959) 
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Negro And that just so spontaneously angered me 
that it was the germination of the Unruh Civil 
Rights Act Perhaps the fact that it angered me 
is what is the part that is the broad historical 
concept that this happened And that I would say 
to Jesse Unruh Hey Jesse this is terrible' 

And Jesse Unruh would say God you're right 
Let’s do something about it we both said in 
effect 
Why? 

Why 7 

Because you were living in California 7 
No because it's wrong 
Because you were liberals? 

Because it is wrong to discriminate against 
people for irrational reasons Maybe there's 
And that's an important distinction I 
just made in terms of the times and the dialogue 
on the bill and the discussions in the hallways 
and the little kind of semiarguments that went on 
with various members of the houses--particularily 
the assembly side—about the distinction between 
rational and irrational You have to put 
yourself back in the context of the times when 
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we were evolving out of a period of where if you 
wanted to reject somebody you had the personal 
freedom—the individual right—to reject them 
What we were saying is Okay but don’t do it 
for irrational reasons And therefore you can 
look at the first version of the bill which was 
everything I could think of at the time that I 
put into it or had put into it' [Laughter] 
Whatsoever? 

Well no Whatsoever wasn’t in it yet 
Whatsoever came in because I was angry in 
effect It was an emotional reaction to what was 
taken out of the first version 
Okay Explain that to me 

Again it’s because you gave me the materials to 
refresh my recollection but the first version of 
the bill listed such things as all public or 
private groups I underscore the word private to 
you Organizations associations business 
establishments 1 comma No every kind 
whatsoever isn't in that first version Schools 

Now by that you meant all the things that were 
already listed in the statute—or in the Civil 
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No no I meant private groups 
No no Past private groups when you are 
talking about business establishments 
Yeah I guess Who knows 7 I also meant 
anything " I put in the word schools Public 
facilities of course To purchase real 
property was in the first bill that was put 
in To obtain the services of any professional 
person dentists doctors whoever they may 
be Group or association ' That means that you 
could go to any group or association Now that 
was about as exhaustive a list as my limited 
imagination could come up with at the time 
thinking of examples We also put in $500 as the 
penalty 

How would that fine be assessed 7 

Well they would have to bring an action And if 
you committed this act you were liable--for each 
and every offense—for the actual damages 
suffered plus $500 Okay 7 Now don't think of 
$500 in terms of today which is February 1990 
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Five hundred dollars in January of 1959 was I 
-think more than a legislator was paid per 
month Was more than most people earned per 

month So it was a minimum fine And it seemed 
to me enough to maybe get a lawyer to bring the 
action There was another part of that if I 
remember correctly I think I wanted to include 
the "The prevailing party shall be awarded 

the cost and attorney fees We wanted that 
You could go get a lawyer and if the lawyer 
thought you had a good case he'd say heck yes 
he'd take the case Why not? He knew he was 
going to get paid You know So it was really a 
tough bill conceptually and in fact 
Were you cognizant of the fact that you were 
broadening the Civil Code’ 7 

Yes I had never heard of the Civil Code before 
I thought up this Other than having run across 
[it] I'm sure in law school I think it was 
the first year in law school where we had a 
course in civil procedure or whatever it was I 
may be off now but I didn't even know that there 
was a Section 51 or 52 I mean I wasn't saying 


Gee whiz I'm going to broaden something that's 
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already there That was the process that was 
on-going by the civil rights movement at the 
time--which I came to learn later When I met 
Franklin Williams Jr he told me about this 
long negotiation with a Republican named John 
Busterud for this minor step forward with the 
Civil Code 

Yes we went over that What was interesting 
about that was why it never occurred to you to 
approach those kinds of groups Or you didn't 
feel you needed to? You felt you had a good 

I didn't know they were out there Carlos I 
think Jesse was vaguely aware of it Somehow we 
were never a part of it And I say we because 
I know pretty much everything that Jesse was a 
part of politically I mean I had been gone 
for a while in the Marine Corps But that didn't 
matter We had people who were closely 
associated with this at the time who were Negroes 
--using the word then--and so forth We knew 
there was a NAACP out there which we thought 
very well of but somehow we were outside the 
loop What did you call it? The movement We 
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putting it a kind of silly way of putting it 
So that day that I described to you that Franklin 
Williams came and leaned against the door jamb of 
my office looking down his nose at me as I was 
sitting at my desk thinking to myself I'm sure 
What is this? Who has come wandering along 9 
He was coming from an entirely different place 
He was coming from a movement from long hard 
work from fund-raising efforts from 
organizational efforts from negotiations from 
careful calculation of support and opposition 
I just wandered in from left field 
Jesse Unruh just wandered in from left field 
Little did any of us know then including Jesse 
himself the accumulation of authority that would 
begin and become a reality in that particular 
session of the legislature I've got to tell 
you God may have been smiling on this zoo at the 
time 

So when I come back to the original bill 
that was everything that we could think of 
Remember we were all busy also doing other 
things I just dreamt it up went down to the 
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legislative counsel 1 s office and said "We are 
going to do this and this and this and this 
And they drafted the bill and brought it back 1 
don't know what the guy thought that wrote it 
He probably thought Who are these nuts? But 
we'll give them what they're asking for 
All right Then what happened' 7 

Then it was introduced [Laughter] And I guess 
What is it? 'Fifty-nine to '89 is thirty 
years* 7 It was thirty-one years ago So I 
telescoped time in my mind and a lot of other 
things but it seemed to be a long quiet 
period But then some of the members began 
asking Jesse and Jesse referred them to me kind 
of Then remember I was kind of unique in 

those halls because there wasn't very much in the 
way of staff people around So I had a persona 
of my own kind of accumulated I guess And 
they would say Well Marv you know you can't 
do this What about religious schools? What 
about the Elks* 7 What about the ' All of 

these examples 

The first amendment for example was to insert 
except those institutions organized primarily 
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for the purpose of and which practice the 
furthering of a specific sectarian religious 
belief or a specific national culture and which 
limit the membership or affiliation to only those 
persons with a corresponding religious belief or 
national derivation " That was the first 
amendment 

Yes well that was an outgrowth of this kind of 
dialogue And again back in the context of the 
times 

This is on March 24 1959 

Okay but back in the context of the times when 
they described it that way I said Well yes 
okay " If a Catholic parochial school as an 
example only wanted Catholic children I guess 
you don't have the right to say you can't have 
anything but Catholic children So everybody 
says Oh okay I mean all right So that 
kind of a thing wasn't a problem Then it went 
on I remember there was some discussion 

about 'What about cemeteries 9 
Right cemeteries 

The national business was what about the I 

can't remember I think it was some guy in the 
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Central Valley who wanted to know about I 

think it was Armenian cultural something or 
other I can't quite remember and the answer 
was Well of course if you only want 
Armenians it's okay to have only Armenians I 
mean if it's a cultural kind of thing ' 

And these were legitimate do you think? The 
questions that they were raising? Or were these 
means to sort of deflate what you were trying to 
do? Was there an organized movement against 
this’ 7 
No no 

You gave me the feeling the last time that we 
talked that this thing sort of went through 

Nobody really took it too seriously and 
they gave it its broadest reign if you use it 
that way And perhaps language that sort of gave 
it broader interpretation And sort of 
unwittingly did this Is that your assessment 9 
Yes There was no organized opposition against 
it None 

No specific groups went up there and said this or 
that other than what you have mentioned? 
Morticians and this sort of thing 9 
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No 

Was the mortician group concerned about it ' 7 
No no The cemetery guys got up but this was 
not an organized group These were some 
lobbyists 

Lobbyists Individuals 

The real estate guys as I remember 

Tell me about the real estate 

Well in going back in my mind 

Because they came to be the biggest nemesis 

to 

Yes but you also got to remember that as I 
think I mentioned once before to you I was 
absolutely and utterly convinced without even the 
wildest thought m my mind to the contrary--so 
was Jesse Unruh I swear to you—that if we 
magically waved a wand and people could live 
wherever they could buy a house overnight 
discrimination would disappear from our world 
Because our children would go to the neighborhood 
schools and all the children would go 
together I mean we really were kind of color¬ 
blind in one way and rainbow-sighted I guess in 
the other way 
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Does this capture This is from a rather 

interesting law journal article in '64 arguing 
for Rumford Fair Housing Act But really I 
think articulating what you are saying And 
that was that if this legislation were to pass 
The present great need for fair housing 
legislation in California will probably no longer 
exist at the end of a generation While the 
adjustment period would create some bitterness 
and uneasiness the general public gradually 
would appreciate the many benefits to society 

*1 

reaped by the elimination of racial barriers ’ 
Well that's Jesse Unruh and Marvin Holen 1 
[Laughter] I'm not even sure we would have 
waited to the end of the generation' We kind of 
thought tomorrow morning at 8 00 A M it was 
going to happen 

Or at least in time for the next election 
Yes I tell you 

This is Andrew DiMarco and Alan R Frieman for 
the record An interesting observation and I 


1 Andrew DiMarco and Alan R Frieman The Rumford 
Fair Housing Act Reviewed Southern California Law Review 
Vol 37 No 3 1964 p 451 
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think the level of discourse among liberals that 
you expected to hear in those times That kind 
of optimism Or perhaps naivet6 looking at it 
from a modern perspective 
All I know is we were not part of any 
establishment We came from nowhere The first 
impression of the bill was that Jesse dropped 
this in because he had some Negro constituents 
Nobody understood until way late in this game 
that we really believed and that we didn't know 
that it couldn't pass Nobody understood this 
Because from their perspective or anybody else's 
perspective in January of 1959—or February or 
March or even April maybe—Jesse was still just 
another assemblyman making some noise and getting 
a higher profile 
Was he Big Daddy already 7 
No 

Not yet 7 

Not in terms of public notoriety 

But in terms of the closed culture of the 

legislature? 

He was beginning to get it because Jesse loved 
to carouse He stayed out very late at night I 
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mean he'd come banging into the motel at two 
o'clock in the morning He enjoyed his 
colleagues they enjoyed Jesse The sixth floor 
gang—as they called it—although Jesse's office 
wasn't on the sixth floor in '59 I'm sure 

Tom Rees has described it and Bobby Crown and 
all that In fact they didn't even think of 
themselves different so that I was admitted 
freely to their association in a sense There 
wasn't this big division I remember when Bob 
Crown and I had a push-up contest once in Jesse's 
office Bob Crown was a physical enthusiast 
Jesse didn't believe that I could do as many 
push-ups as Bob Crown Well we did an awful lot 
of push-ups because I have this kind of maniacal 
drive sometimes in me but he beat me by three 
The consequence was that my shoulder muscles were 
so strained after that I couldn't put my coat on 
anymore Jesse would have to help me with my 
shirt and my coat for a week after that every 
morning' 

And I'm sure he had something to say about it 
That's right He loved it This was vintage 
Jesse Unruh he so enjoyed himself 
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All I'm saying to you is that perhaps it was 
a different environment too It was a more free 
and easy environment perhaps than exists today 
But also my personality is such that after the 
first month of going out and stuff—the lobbyists 
would kind of invite you to dinner—it just bored 
me to tears After that I went back to my usual 
habit pattern which was reading or hanging out 
with the news guys mostly And I was also 
studying for the bar 
Let me just stop here for a second 
[Interruption] 

These were individual members expressing their 
thoughts which meant they began to think 
seriously about the bill When you get somebody 
who was a Democrat--who you would normally hope 
would be on your side--who says Well what 
about the private schools where they are 
sectarian in nature 9 I don't know I'll pick an 
example The fundamental Christian school 
required to take a Buddhist student The answer 
is you've got to say in the context of the issue 
No that's not the point " The point is that 
exclusion of everybody but the fundamental 
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Christian is related to the fact that they’re not 
fundamental Christians Not that they 1 re black 
not that they're brown not that they’re Asian 
not that they're Jewish not that they are by 
ethnic cultures or whatever It's a different 
matter okay The Elks and the Lions and the 
Tigers and all those folks I've forgotten 

how that came about But grudgingly you give way 
on the peripheries in order to accomplish 
It was race that you were after * 7 
Race was the driving motivation That is 
absolutely correct because that is how we 
thought of it then Didn't think of it in terms 
of citizen non-citizen Didn’t think of it in 
terms of male versus female Didn’t think of 
it in terms of age discrimination [We] 
thought of it in terms of national origin race 
so forth 

But you realized you opened a Pandora's box when 
you said religion or creed 

Well its only reaction was what I just said to 
you What about schools * 7 The best example is 
Although the Catholic schools don't 


discriminate 
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Pentecostal schools maybe Or Seventh-Day 
Adventist 

But not a professional school for acting for 
children who says you can't come here because you 
are a Negro 

On the basis that they were private 
Absolutely not See no way 

I want to have a discussion between this tension 
of private property rights—we'll do it better 
perhaps in the context of housing—private 
property rights and what is beneficial to 
society Now your magic wand was to use 
This was your magic wand by which you would make 
a greater benefit to society 
That's correct 

And that meant perhaps abrogating or limiting to 
some degree what some considered to be their 
private right Not only of association but even 
of service 

That's right and I'm not sure how that was 
articulated intellectually by myself or by 
Jesse It was just that everybody ought to get 
along and everybody ought to have an equal 
opportunity I guess the phrase equal 
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opportunity" was a predominant phrase to me and 
to Jesse and to others like us Everybody ought 
to have an equal opportunity You can’t make 
everybody equal but everybody ought to have an 
equal opportunity 1 1 11 tell you I think that's 
still a pretty good rule to live by So anyway 
the first version of the bill was substantially 
amended My emotional reaction to that was 

We then listed each of them I think that was 
a format that was suggested by someone to me—and 
I don't remember where or what—that we would 
list all these things then like an A B C D 
E So I wrote out the one which was A And that 

phraseology every kind whatsoever ' that is 
kind of vintage Marvin Holen That's my getting 
back at whatever those forces were out there 
Saying By God all right but boy we are really 
going to shove it 

Regardless of whether it was in the assembly or 
in the senate 

I didn't care where it was It just happened to 
be on the assembly side I wasn't mad at people 
I was mad 1 guess 

Was it an ideological struggle for you? 
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An ideological struggle? 

An ethical struggle? What did you see it as at 

the time 7 A moral struggle 7 

You mean to withdraw from a broader to a 

narrower? Or what are you talking about 7 

Well to get this bill passed in the way that you 

wanted it passed 

Oh sure It was all those things 
All right 

It was philosophic it was ideologic it was 
ethical it was moral it was what we were all 
about’ We weren't about anything else 
It was a definitive bill for you 

Sure it was what we were about I mean later on 

lots of other issues came along Economic issues 

and things like this which we all ascribed to 
The underdog issue I told you once before 

in an earlier session I always knew how Jesse 
would vote on any issue All I had to do was 
figure out who the underdog was But this was 
what we were all about' [Laughter] There was no 
other reason to be at it from two to four o'clock 
in the morning Putting up one-sheets and 
quarter-cards So then we went through this long 
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list and you can see in that long list [we were] 
still trying to maintain the breadth of this 
effort Where else? I guess we dropped out real 
estate in that change I think the real estate 
lobbyists the California Real Estate 
Association—I think that's its name--managed to 
get that dropped But we left in schools and we 
left in tax advantages and any form of assistance 
from the government 

That was contentious by the way Carlos I 
am remembering back because some people were 
saying "Gee an awful lot of private organiza¬ 
tions get help this way and what's it going to 
do to them? And I think that's one place where 
we said to heck with it If you get tax money 
you are using everybody's tax money and you ought 
not to have the right to discriminate [with] 
membership in business or professional 
organizations That meant the [State] Bar [of 
California] association it meant all 
chiropractors it meant you couldn't keep out 
people from a professional organization and deny 
them the right to earn a living Or to curtail 
their right to earn a living And certainly to 
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obtain the services So it got narrowed down 
And also we lost Yeah that's where we 

lost the attorney's fees on the theory then--and 
I'm remembering now—that a bunch Lawyers 

would go out and generate these lawsuits and 
they'd just make them up Clearly this was an 
argument that had a lot of appeal so we backed 
off that in this go-around But now this also 
reflected a more dedicated effort on our part to 
get the bill It wasn't more dedicated in terms 
of Jesse and myself for us It was the 
appearance to other people that we didn't just 
let the bill die that we were willing to work 
it 

What other people? 

The people out there I just can't remember 

the names But they were the members with these 
individual concerns And the marvelous thing was 
they were individual concerns 

Back to your question there was no 
organized opposition There was no flanks of 
real estate brokers that descended on 
Sacramento There were no ads m the profes¬ 
sional magazines saying "Write your assemblyman 
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or state senator * It just kind of wandered 
along Then the third time around I guess 

we then Yes that's where we responded to 

a couple of other areas of difficulties Oh by 
the way I forgot I'd also put in my every kind 
whatsoever ' Boy that related to the schools 
Tell me how that came along? That phrase I find 
fascinating 

Well it was the broadest way that I could think 
of saying something Remember I never practiced 
a day of law This was my way of speaking 
What was that in response to? 

Just my way of speaking I mean if I were 
making an impassioned speech from a rostrum I 
might say every kind whatsoever That's just 
me That's all I'd never practiced a day of 
law in my life I didn't research anything on 
this bill I didn't have the attention span for 
it then I probably wouldn't today So you see 
we began to narrow the schools down to business 
and professional schools Again more 
commentary more commentary So then the next 
go-around all in the assembly side was where 


the real 


Now it became something [where] a 
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lot of the members in the committees 
particularly began to think that we were 
serious Because Jesse was becoming more 
serious That's a way to put it I mean Jesse 
was becoming a more serious power center And we 
seemed wedded to this thing for some unknown 
reason So they cut out all the listings except 
my phrase "to all business establishments of 
every kind whatsoever" and [changed it to] all 
schools which primarily offered business or 
vocational training Now we're way down And 
we've also knocked out the $500 [fine] down to 
$250 No this was on the senate side 

sorry I'm sorry I made an error 

Okay between the first and the second 
amendment is where Franklin Williams 
Franklin Williams came in and met me when the 
bill was in its original form I've described 
that discussion Then Frank came by one day 
after this I remember he walked in at the 
moment I was sitting with a pad of paper in front 
of me trying to figure out what to do 
This is when he took you to see Nat Colly? 

Yeah And he said I got a friend named Nat 
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Colly So we walked down the street and it was 
Nat Colly who came up with the phrase All 
citizens are free and equal no matter what 
Then we talked about this other stuff and left 
Nat Colly's office and went back to my office I 
marked the thing up and sent it down to the 
legislative counsel's office to be redrafted 
Then we got it out I've told you about the 

hearing before the judiciary committee when I was 
appearing on behalf of this bill and Frank was 
appearing with John Busterud on behalf of the 
Busterud Bill Or as he said one of the more 
uncomfortable times of his life Then it went 
over to the senate side as I described to you 
before I guess there was another amendment in 
there on the assembly side relating to schools 
which primarily offered business or vocational 
training Then it went over to the senate side 
and there it was this long horrendous effort By 
this time our bill was out and the Busterud Bill 
was dead So Frank Williams and I were working 
as partners now openly instead of I 

couldn't say covertly " because Frank stood by 
his word to Busterud and his people 
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What happened to the Busterud Bill? 

It died on the assembly side 
It was innocuous enough 

Yes and I can't remember what it said You want 
to know the truth? I wasn't interested in what 
it said 

Did it die of its own lack of attention or 
value? Or did you guys help it die* 7 
The only thing that got out of committee was our 
bill if I remember correctly Well I didn't 
say Kill it We just went in with a I 

mean it was a competitive bill' 

No but you had ways of influencing people on 
committees didn't you* 7 He had a way of letting 
things be known to what he wanted to get out and 
what he would like not to Did he use any of 
those? 

No no Honest to God I mean it was so 
obvious that this bill was so much broader and 
encompassed everything in the Busterud Bill-- 
whatever it was—that that was senseless And if 
I remember correctly Either they reported 

them both out and then the Busterud died and it 
never got to the floor Or they only reported 
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out the Unruh Bill I can’t quite remember 
Well we'll footnote that 
So then we finally negotiated the first 
amendments on the senate side which cut out 
everything except the two areas of (a) to all 
business establishments of every kind whatso¬ 
ever and (b) to all schools which primarily 
offer business or vocational training And cut 
the minimum award from $500 to $250 Okay I 
was not happy Jesse was not happy but this was 
the best we were going to do because it had been 
sent to the senate 1 s graveyard committee 
Committee on Government Efficiency Nice name 
for a bill like this But that was the graveyard 
committee It was then along that time that I 
met Randy Collier in the hallway I've forgotten 
which way Or we'd already had the Unruh 

Act on the Retail Installment Sales Act I think 
I saw Randy again I think I raised it then and 
said Gee whiz do you think we can name this 
the Unruh Civil Rights Act 7 And I think Randy 
said sure like the other one 
Why did you want to do that? 

I told you the first time I ran into Randy m 
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■the hallway I didn't even know you could name a 
bill after somebody 

Right But why did you want to name it after 
Jesse this time around? 

I just thought it was the right thing to do And 
because I thought it was a good bill to have his 
name attached to It was a good thing and why 
not 7 And it may have been spontaneous I may 
have just seen Randy and thought it up at the 
moment I don't know So I didn't start out by 

saying Gee whiz Jesse do you think we can get 

your name on the Civil Rights Act I just said 
later on You know I saw Randy and I told him 
what I was going to name it And Jesse said 
Great 1 Jesse was not shy on that 
These questions I raise them because they 

also help reflect more of Unruh's character 
perhaps when you put all the different views of 
people together I think the more that Jesse 
Unruh is researched and written about the more 
complex and multifaceted his personality seemed 
to be than just a very one-dimensional person 
Oh he is one of the most complex people you will 
ever find I remember once early in the session 
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very early in January Marian Cerrell [and I 
were] in the office together Jesse walked in 
and Marian was saying 'We don't have a 
dictionary Where do we get a dictionary 
Jesse?' And Jesse said As long as I am here 
you don't need a dictionary' [Laughter] His 
intellectual capacity and the complexity of his 
emotional structure were quite remarkable 
Anyway And his appetites were quite 

remarkable So that's what happened on the 
senate side and that was the deal where we were 
double-crossed 

Tell me about that one Who double-crossed you 
on the senate side 7 

I suppose the senate leadership or the 
leadership of the committee I can't remember 
who was the chairman now It wasn't Randy I 
don t believe But this was their graveyard 
committee And by God they had made a deal but 
they were sure reluctant to keep it Because 
this was not in keeping with the prevailing 
philosophy of those people despite the fact that 
it was a Democratic majority 

By those people who do you mean 7 The senators 7 
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Yes the cow county senators and a lot of other 
senators Look you know it's hard to replace 
yourself in history In terras of attitude 
thought feeling and the nuance of attitude 
thought and feeling 

Do you think they were threatened by this kind of 
language? This kind of bill? 

I think I don't know I can't get into 

the psychology of people's attitudes about 
race Whether they feel personally threatened or 
otherwise it was just too big of a step Too 
big a step So we had the (a) and the (b) 
business establishments and schools which 
primarily offered businesses or vocational 
training Then they decided on their own to 
take out the reference to the schools And 
that's the amendment that turned this into the 
bill that Jesse and I first wanted and had first 
introduced Because by no longer having a list 
of inclusions they eliminated the exclusions by 
a fairly reasonable principle of statutory 
construction by the courts That's when I got 
enraged when they told me what had happened 
They handed me this paper and I went over to 
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Jesse and I said In scatological terms that 
they've double-crossed us But between the time 
when I got it over in the senate side and the 
time I went to get Jesse off the floor of the 
assembly I’m thinking Geez those idiots 
Now understand Carlos I'm a guy who had done no 
more than gone through three years of law school 
period "I think what they've done is widened it 
to everything and I said this He was so 
angry he was going to kill them He was going 
to make a huge I said Jesse cool it I 

think I think He said Are you 

sure? I said Jesus I don't know Jesse I 
think so I mean his face was red It was at 
night and he had gone through dinner and all that 
goes with it and his face was red He was 
enraged This was something that he really cared 
about and he'd been double-crossed which was as 
bad as anything else in this matter No matter 
what it was And I kept saying I think they've 
done themselves in I think it's much 
broader And once again God was smiling on us 
children So it ended up the language you read 
which all it says is every business 
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establishment of any kind whatsoever So the 
bill passed Then the end of the session came 
I told Jesse that I had to learn how to earn a 
living and I didn't know how I didn't want to 
go on working for the legislature or for 
government I had to learn how to earn a living 
What kind of salary were you receiving then 7 Do 
you remember? 

I think I was getting $300 a month I think but 
I don't remember Carlos All I know is that I 
had $600 in the bank when I quit I started 
practicing law By that I mean I opened a small 
office over on First Street I had a number of 
opportunities to lobby and when I realized it I 
turned them down I did review legislation for a 
group of major savings and loan associations 
which was related to insurance matters that 
affected them Insurance company legislation 
that would affect them I refused any offer that 
involved asking for a vote from anybody So that 
one effort was all I did I looked at the 
legislation when it was introduced and it was 
sent down to me in L A and I would analyze it 
do some research analyze it and send it back 
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with a short opinion on it And I couldn't see 
myself in those terms I couldn’t see myself in 
that way The amounts of money involved were 
huge for those day's standards but I just 
couldn't do it 

VASQUEZ Lobbying you are saying 7 

HOLEN Yes There was nothing that was bad about it 

It’s just that I couldn’t ask somebody to vote 
for something which wasn’t for a public policy 
purpose that I believed in I just couldn’t do 
it 

[End Tape 4 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 4 Side B] 

HOLEN So I told Jesse that I had to quit We talked 

about it and I suggested that Dan Luevano replace 
me 

VASQUEZ This was what year 7 

HOLEN ’Fifty-nine just after the end of the session 

And I looked around a little bit and found a 
place to have an office and suggested that Dan 
Luevano replace me Jesse thought that was a 
great idea I said something to Dan about it 
and Jesse talked to Dan So Dan replaced me in 
that capacity I think he officially went to 
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work for the Ways and Means Committee 
Did Jesse Unruh have a rule that nobody could 
leave until they found their own replacement 9 
No not then No no that's not In fact 

the sequence of that is that Dan was there for 
about a year—I forget exactly how long—then he 
got the offer with the Department of Finance 
And Jesse said to me We were at a party 

one night all of us Jesse was there I was 
there and Larry Margolis came in from the east 
where he had been working for an organization 
having to do with I think it was anti- 

Zionist I don't remember for sure Only Larry 
could describe it to you* And that night Jesse 
said something Well what about Larry? What do 
you think about Larry?" And I said Great 
Fine that sounds like a good idea But we were 
all friends It was like we were one team one 
group of people We were all partners And 
that's what we were really partners So that 
was the sequence of that kind of role with Jesse 
although that began to change 
Before we get off that sequence though and 
perhaps there is nothing to this but do you know 
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anything about the Burton Bill in 1961? I guess 
what it was A B 1227?* About changing the word 
citizen" to 'all persons" to include aliens' 
and people from out of state " 

All I remember is hearing about it and saying to 
myself Yeah that's a good idea 
But you had nothing to do with that? 

No nothing to do with that But if we had 
thought of it at the time that's the way it 
would have been written originally We would 
have thrown in sex Well I'm not sure 

then Probably would have Yeah I don't 
know Anyway so that was the sequence of 
people I began practicing law I stayed 
Frank Williams Jr was ecstatic then he went 
on to a great career otherwise In 1960 he got 
involved with the Kennedy campaign That was a 
watershed for a lot of people in a lot of ways 
Then he went on to become one of Sargent 
Shnver's assistants direct assistant I think 
he and Frank Mankiewicz were about the same 
level but I'm not sure in the Shriver 

A B 1227 1961 Reg Sess Cal Stat ch 1187 
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organization [He] went on to become one of our 
ambassadors to the United Nations That is we 
have a group of them—as I understand it--with a 
lead ambassador something like that Then he 
went on and became the ambassador to Ghana We 
visited him in Ghana and spent a week with him 
He's in New York now We get Christmas cards 
exchange them He'd be a good man for you to 
interview if you could 

Sounds like it Now what was the impact 7 Was 
there an impact immediately? The bill passes 
becomes a law What was the reaction 7 Was there 
a public reaction? 

Not particularly no 
Cases start to pile up 7 
No not that I'm aware of no 
On the other hand did it give some other 
legislators a feeling that it was time to move 
even further say with the Rumford Act 7 
I believe that is absolutely true And the 
Rumford Act is an interesting matter The 
Rumford Act Byron was quite a nice man 

He introduced the Rumford Act and it languished 
for a long while in the legislature And Jesse 
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77 33 Cal 


got behind it if I remember correctly 

Was he enthusiastic about it? Was he reserved 

about that support? 

Yeah and I remember saying to Jesse at one time— 
we didn't talk a great deal about it—but I said 
to him at one time something about This 

was about '63 and I remember that the Don Wilson 
case* - had been decided That was contracted and 
financed by Home Savings and Loan [of America] 
if I remember correctly That case really was 
if anything the mark of accuracy of my 
instinctive reaction that night that this was now 
wide open It said that in effect--if I 
remember correctly—a housing tract is a business 
establishment and you can't discriminate in the 
sale of houses And that tract had deliberately 
excluded Negros 

So it opened the door to very private kinds of 
business transactions' 7 

It opened the door to housing And everything 
Carlos in 1960--the early sixties—California 


Don Wilson Builders v Superior Court 220 C A 2d 
Rptr 621 
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grew by housing tracts I mean that was still 

the day of the GI loan and FHA [Federal Housing 

Administration] financing And a single-family 

house with a front yard and a backyard and a 

minimum of a fifty-by-one-hundred-foot lot and 

the attached two-car garage They just grew by 

the miles Man that broke housing 

discrimination in California Then in 1964 the 

Rumford Act came along 

1 Sixty-three 

'Sixty-four I believe 

’Sixty-four* 7 

Or '63 Sorry 

February 1963 I do have it 

That’s right The Rumford Act I can't 

remember whether it was passed finally just 
before or just after the court decision 
Which? The California Supreme Court decision 7 
Well the one on the Wilson case 
Oh I don’t have that with me 

I guess my conversation with Jesse may have been 
after the Rumford Act passed Then I got a call 
from Hale Champion in 1964 after the real estate 
industry had qualified the initiative to repeal 
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the Rumford Act and Hale asked me if I would 
become the treasurer for the No on Proposition 
14 campaign And I said Sure So I became 
the statewide treasurer for the No on 
Proposition 14" campaign which as you know we 
lost two to one 

Before we get into that campaign let's back up a 
little bit if we can The language of the 

Rumford Act even by its defenders--and again I'm 
quoting from DiMarco and Frieman—was felt to be 
very ambiguous in its language In fact It was 
taken to the California Supreme Court which in 
June of 1964 denied a petition of a writ of a 
mandate to remove the initiative from the 
ballot By that time it had been put on the 
ballot Did you have anything to do with that? 

No nothing to do with those efforts And no 
analysis of the legislative language 
The court ruled by the way that to rule one way 
or the other at that time was to deprive the 
citizen from the right to vote on something 
That they would wait until it passed or not But 
you had nothing to do with that 0 
No that was a different aspect 
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So you were brought in after all of that 1 s 
happened and now we have to stop Prop 14 7 
Yeah I was brought in as part of the campaign to 
stop Prop 14 Hale Champion called me and I 
said sure even though I was practicing law at 
the time I just literally took six months off 
and did it 

All right Tell me about the campaign How was 
it structured 7 Who was responsible for what 7 
What were the main things that happened 7 Who 
made them not happen? 

Well the initial impetus came out of the 
governor's office [Richard] Dick Kline was 
selected as the campaign manager Headquarters 
were down here I was its treasurer and it was 
a fairly traditional campaign for the time It 
enlisted the civil rights establishment the 
movement's activists 
Like 7 

Well those All of the groups and I can t 

remember the names I was mostly concerned with 
the fund-raising side of it and the expenditure 
side of it Because I spent probably two-thirds 
of my time for that six-month period on the 
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campaign The culmination of which was a great 
event that we put on at the Hollywood Bowl I 
remember planning it--sitting in the planning 
sessions—driving it Elizabeth Taylor and 

Richard Burton were the key ingredients Polly 
Bergen was very important in it The former 
trapeze artist the great actor A macho 

guy 

Fernando Lamas ' 7 
No no 

Ricardo Montalban? 

No no An Anglo Not Kirk Douglas 

although I think Kirk Douglas was involved Kirk 
Douglas's sidekick [when] the bank robbers come 
out of the jail Very liberal guy He's in his 
seventies now I'm sure [Burt Lancaster] So we 
sold the Bowl out raised a lot of money 
Hollywood really put itself out on that one 
They really came together This was right around 
the time of the Elizabeth Taylor and Richard 
Burton affair and this was one of their rare 
joint appearances We raised a lot of money 
Was there already emerging a liberal establish¬ 
ment if you will in the show business 
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circles ? 

I think there already was one Although I'm not 
sure how established it was Oh and George 
Slaff was very important in organizing it and 
getting the people together The attorney And 
he was very much a part of getting the talent 
He had the connections with these people? 

Sure sure So the leaders were really Polly 
Bergen and the man's name I can't remember I 

remember he presided over all those steering 
committee meetings So we raised a good bit of 
bucks there But we didn't even remotely raise 
what was raised by the pro-Prop 14 people 
Who ran that do you remember' 7 

I don't remember My wife dreamt up Marta 

dreamt up the billboard that we used which was 
just a great picture of Abraham Lincoln and it 
said No on 14 That's all it said It was 
kind of a sketched drawing of Lincoln which gave 
depth and feeling to it It was really a 
magnificent billboard and it just said No on 
14 No other slogans I don't believe just No 
on 14 That may have been the high point of 
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that: campaign [Laughter] 

Do you remember approximately how much money did 
you raise? 

I don't remember It's filed someplace I’m sure 
If we were filing things then But the whole 
point was that the Unruh Civil Rights Act had 
already established the basis for the courts to 
break housing discrimination And in fact it 
had already broken—in a realistic sense--housing 
discrimination in California in 1963 
As a result of the tract housing 

That’s right Then later on I guess the courts 
expanded it to apartment houses as business 
establishments And of course it already 
established it that the real estate brokers were 
business establishments I've forgotten when 
they did that 

Tell me why was Prop 14 successful 7 
People I'm sure felt threatened about their 
property values Somehow or another of course 
the vernacular of the campaign was You don't 
have the right to sell your house to who you want 
to And the reverse That is You aren't able 
to limit one way or another who is going to live 
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next door to you And it went through this 
whole thing and fortunately the courts ignored 
the result of the election in the broadening of 
the Unruh Civil Rights Act Courts might very 
well have looked at that and said Well it's 
clear that the Unruh Civil Rights Act was never 
meant to apply in the field of housing And not 
gone beyond the Don Wilson case Maybe even 
found reasons to distinguish that one particular 
tract That could have happened but fortunately 
it didn't Interesting campaign Nobody was 
willing to 

Is that why it was two to one? There were a lot 
of emotions? 

Sure and nobody was willing to admit that they 
were biased or prejudiced but the vote speaks 
for itself in those terms 

What did you feel at the end of that campaign 7 
After 14 passed by such a resounding vote? 

I was depressed Because the citizenry of the 
state of California had just told its minorities 
that they didn't want them 
That's the way you read it 7 
How else could you read it 7 
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How did Jesse react? 

Same way 

Do you think it affected his efforts in going 
into other civil rights areas 9 
No 

Do you think it strengthened the argument that 
some around him made sometimes that he had to be 
more political or more realistic and not so 
ideological at times? 

He had his own political instincts And they 
were shaped to some extent by people around 
him And he basically followed them One of 
them was a wariness of backlash that would undo 
what had been done to date and let things 
consolidate a bit I remember he gave a speech 
once—I don't remember the year in which he gave 
it—in which he said "We have to be careful ' 

And a lot of people said Oh my God Jesse Unruh 
is a conservative reactionary character etc 
etc Jesse was trying to say what he began to 
see as a potential political undoing of the 
gains And that maybe he had to pause for 
awhile 

Try to picture in your mind when that might have 
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been 'Sixty-what? 'Sixty-four? 

No this was the middle sixties or later sixties 
Like ' 65? Post-Watts or pre-Watts* 7 
I think post But I think somewhat later 
It may have been in the seventies It may even 
have been in the seventies It began when there 
began to be an organized reaction within the 
labor movement to the direct attack on the 
seniority system and all that went with it 
Jesse was saying 'Watch out there are political 
tools at hand to dismantle as well as at hand to 
build But nothing 

Did this disbanding result from the four years of 
Ronald Reagan* 7 
No 

Would you connect the 1964 Rumford Act reversal 
with the movement that culminated in Ronald 
Reagan being governor m 1966 9 Is there any 
connection in your mind at all? And the demeanor 
of politicians in the context of the times* 7 
Anything? 

Well it would be hard to say no I think that 
the reaction to Prop 14 was more individual and 
more deeply visceral than the kind of generalized 
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attitude that swept Reagan m But don't 
underestimate Reagan's sheer individual personal 
popularity I mean the guy is Mr Clean Mr 
Nice Guy everybody's best student on the Ivy 
League college campus 

But also he is someone who has said Government 
has no right telling you to do this and to do 
that 

That's correct But I think that 
And this kind of legislation had government 
telling you who you could or could not sell your 
house to 

That's right But that basic statement reads 
well in every single community It only depends 
on which ox is particularly being gored where 
there may be a difference 

Who do you remember cast--if any one did—this 
struggle over the right to housing and the right 
to dispose of your property as a conflict between 
the public good and private property 7 
I think Carlos that it was inherent It is 
what's fair and what's not fair What's American 
and what's not American I believed it is 


American and Jesse Unruh believed that it was 
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American that everybody should have an equal 
opportunity That means an equal opportunity to 
live where you want to live and all that goes 
with it If you can afford it I think we 
bought into the 

But that's the problem the if you can afford 
it The other side of that is the absolute 
right to deal with private property which is 
equally American 
That's correct 

Equally American And if these two equally 
American precepts over time have unbalanced the 
society at one point you've got to push the 
other way to get it more in balance Do you see 
it that way 9 

The way I see it is that there are rules by which 
we live in a complex urban society There is 
always going to be some edge of tension around 
the body of rules Very few people would say 
that there shouldn't be stop signs at intersec¬ 
tions You [can decide] whether or not you 
[will] instruct the real estate broker that you 
list your house with to not show your house to a 
black There's going to be some tension around 
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that rule But that rule is for the betterment 
of society as a whole Now nobody is telling 
you that you have to sell to a black family 
There's no law that says you have to sell your 
house to anyone other than whom you want to sell 
it to But you cannot use a mechanism of a 
business to market your house and keep your house 
from being offered to anyone who is a member of 
that society And I think that's a That 

pretty much is the edge of that rule--right or 
wrong—where it’s placed But that’s pretty much 
the edge of that rule 

Domination by government in everyday life is 
always something that you want to try to resist 
unless it creates a different domination of 
everyday life from other directions and 
sources I can't really answer where that line 
ought to be m every instance Nobody can I 
don't like government interference in my everyday 
life On the other hand I would certainly be 
seen as one of the advocates of government as a 
useful tool Because I believe that government 
is a useful tool I suppose as I said maybe 
earlier in one of these sessions I am a New 
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Dealer by philosophy 

And what does that mean to you 9 What has xt come 
to mean to you? 

What it has come to mean to me is that government 
has a role a useful role It is a useful 
tool I use New Deal' as a kind of catch-all 
phrase but I’ll extend it back to the original 
Roosevelt to [President Theodore] Teddy 
Roosevelt I think the most long-lasting the 
most damaging impact of the Reagan administration 
was the undermining of the enforcement of our 
laws against monopoly That is the most 
destructive of the capitalist institutions which 
make up our economy I think that even within 
our economy we have a mixed economy Hopefully 
where the pendulum [swings will be] the best 
place in that spectrum Maybe I mentioned this 
to you I got into a conversation once in China 
with a young man who had become fearful that 
America What he had heard from other 

tourists was that America was changing so that 
you weren't going to have the opportunity to go 
into business anymore and make money Oh God, he 
was just terrified by this It was fascinating to 
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me Here's a guy 

Was this mainland China or Taiwan 7 
Oh no mainland China I've done quite a bit of 
traveling in Asia And we had cause to be 
together for a long while in some difficult 
environments And I said to him Look China 
and the United States We come from a 

purely capitalist society and have been going 
towards the middle and a mixed economy Think of 
it this way China is coming from a purely 
communist society and is drifting along that 
spectrum toward the capitalist society and will 
end up with a mixed economy ' He hadn't thought 
about it that way And this was before Tian An 
Men Square and all this when the movement was 
really accelerating in China towards freeing 
their society So I look back and I say the 
monopolistic forces in the American economy will 
create economic power centers which will become 
overwhelming and dominate everybody's life in a 
way that government has never dominated their 
lives in this country Therefore the salvation 
of the capitalistic system in this country is a 
vigorous enforcement of the antimonopolistic laws 
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that are on our statutes So that you can 
maintain the opportunity for competition the 
opportunity for new entrance into business the 
opportunity for small businesses to grow to 
medium size and for medium size to grow to large 
businesses I believe in the capitalist 
institutions The way we have the mixed economy 
is the best way that I can see in the world 
around me extending across the globe to motivate 
the use of society's assets—which is everything 
all land all building all labor—to the benefit 
of the people That’s what I think 
Let me ask you one more question on the civil 
rights business and then we will move on to 
another topic next time Do you think that the 
Rumford Act was too much too soon? 

I'll answer you two ways In terms of the 

purpose of the act no Obviously the first 
draft of the Unruh Civil Rights Act included the 
sale of real property In terms of hindsight— 
like the day after election day in 1964--the 
articulation brought about by the Rumford Act 
the answer is yes Although I would not then 
nor today have backed away from that articulation 
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myself The wry part of all this is that the 
Unruh Civil Rights Act had already without our 
knowing it--although we had strong indications— 
accomplished what the Rumford Act set out to do 
[End Tape 4 Side B] 
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Mr Holen in 1961 you became the executive 
secretary of something called the Governor's 
[Study] Commission on Senate Apportionment Tell 
me about that would you 7 

Well I've been stretching back in my mind to 
remember and I'm having some difficulty ever 
since you mentioned it to me at the end of our 
session That was following the one man one 
vote decision for the state senate Up until 
then we had state senators elected by county 
The federal plan 

The federal plan that's right And of course 
there were some counties that were joined 
together because we only had forty-eight state 
senators but fifty-eight counties After the one 
man vote rule we had to apportion the state It 
was simply an apportionment of the state by state 
senate districts I have really been going 
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back But I remember I think that I 

became its executive director because both the 
legislative side and the governor’s executive 
side saw me in a light that was nonthreatening to 
either of them 

How was that being that you were so close to 

Jesse Unruh? And given the kind of tension that 

was already evident between the governor 

Or was the tension already evident between the 

governor and the assemblymen ' 7 

Sure that tension began in early 1959 

Tell me about that 

It grew out of Jesse’s desire to manifest more 
authority within the assembly He wanted to be 
the Ways and Means Committee chairman This was 
resisted by the people in the governor's office 
Fred Dutton and others there It took Jesse I 
think upwards of a month and a half or better to 
resolve the struggle in his own favor 
What do you suppose was the resistance * 7 
Looking from the outside politics appears to be 
some kind of a machine with its own internal 
dialectic The truth of the matter is that 
politics is more people and personalities and 
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persuasions and attitudes And a lot of it is 
simply a matter of coincidence as well as 
anything else Remember in those days the 
legislators’ families did not come to 
Sacramento The people who made up the 
legislature were people who went there and 
generally lived in motel rooms taken for the 
session Or apartments or whatever And these 
guys had a lot of time to hang out There was a 
coincidence of personalities that had grown up in 
the previous sessions People like Tom Rees and 
Bob Crown and Jerry Waldie who began to coalesce 
together They had a lot of fun together Don’t 
ever underestimate the glue of humor They just 
enjoyed themselves But Jesse also attracted a 
diverse set of personalities [Assemblyman] Tom 
Bane—who has a different personality than Tom 
Rees or Bob Crown or Jerry Waldie or whomever-- 
also was attracted to Jesse's personality and 
felt secure with him 

So Jesse really began to accumulate these 
people's allegiance Not through any kind of a 
specific political program--although that was 
certainly there—they all shared a philosophy I 
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must tell you that the sharing of philosophy with 
Jesse got very strained at some points and were 
turned to the outer reaches by people who simply 
liked him and were attracted to him and to his 
personality Jesse began to create that power 
center only on an accelerated basis--as much out 
of personality as anything else—beginning in 
1959 I think that any time you have cheek by 
jowl two different power centers there's going 
to be friction and tension I think that's it 
Because I got to tell you Fred Dutton—and I’11 
use Fred as the example because he was the 
governor's executive secretary--they were all of 
the same philosophic attitudes as Jesse was and 
the other people We should have all worked 
together like some kind of well-oiled 
organization but personalities made the 
difference The dynamics of power centers can 
never be ignored no matter what the outside 
logic might dictate to somebody looking at it 
from a step away But whatever it is 

I also by personality was a lot lower- 
keyed I didn't react so sharply or so quickly 
to some kind of threat or some kind of 
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authority I just liked Fred and I liked 
Merideth Burch and I liked Dick Tuck and I 
liked Hale Champion I liked these people They 
were all people that I could talk to also 
Jesse and I used to talk about it I'd say For 
crying out loud Jesse let's cool it a little 
bit I'm putting it in my words today and I 
don 1 1 remember what words I used then So I 
think that I was something Now remember 

you have me talking about myself so it's hard 
for me to see myself very clearly But I think 
that I was a kind of communications bridge I 
could go to dinner and hang out sometimes with 
those folks and have just the same the funny 
the humor the kicking around of issues of the 
day or whatever with them as easily 

Halfway through the session we were talking 
earlier about the Unruh Civil Rights Act I 
remember once after it looked like this thing 
might really happen Merideth Burch saying to me 
what an extraordinary thing that was happening— 
or might happen--and how all of them thought that 
it could never happen that is in the governor's 
office But they all said Great for Marv for 
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trying But they were just flabbergasted 
That it was actually coming into being 
And my kind of response was Gee whiz it never 
occurred to me that it wasn't possible to do 
it' And I don't think that it occurred to 
Jesse I only comment on this because it's a 
view of things But very much the Pat Brown 
group had their own sense of authority and 
responsibility and that clashed with Jesse's 
Also I think Pat Brown would have been more 
amenable by personality in dealing with Jesse 
because they have a lot of the same kind of 
outgoing things about them Although they are 
very different men Even today Pat Brown is such 
an extraordinary man incredible I saw him 
about a month ago I cohosted a kind of welcome 
back to California to Dick Tuck and his new wife 
Joyce Dailey We had a party at a mutual 
friend's home one of the cohosts Pat Brown and 
Bernice Brown came amongst the guests Boy he 
walks through that door and he's alive He's 
vivacious I don't remember Carlos how old he 
is now He must be in his upper eighties maybe 
the middle eighties now 
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He's in his mid-eighties 

Well early to mid-eighties I guess For crying 
out loud he is vivacious and everybody's 
attracted to him I must tell you also his son 
came who was also Governor Brown But it was 
like he kind of walked in and people kind of 
nodded and it's just totally different 
So did people around the governor [Pat Brown] 
have a way of discerning personalities that were 
close to Jesse Unruh that they could trust That 
they felt had enough of a character of their own 
that they wouldn't be Jesse's man inside the 
administration? You were not the only one who 
went from a close relationship to the executive 
branch Dan Luevano also went to the Department 
of Finance in rather a sensitive position 
Well that's true but I think that's more a 
matter of the perception of our personalities 
than anything else If you are open if you're 
straight out I mean I can talk about Jesse 

openly and easily I’m sure Dan could It was 

just kind of different It wasn't By God 
that’s the enemy down there in the corner 
office ' Or By God those are the enemies up 
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there in Unruh’s office That kind of stuff 
Also all this was happening then It wasn't 
done There was no definition yet 
What do you mean no definition yet 7 
These power centers weren't neatly defined yet 
Certainly the governor's office was in a way 
but its relationship to the legislature wasn't 
I see The legislature was emerging into 
something that it had never been Is that what 
you're saying* 7 

That's correct And Jesse was there so it got 

personified m some ways On the other hand you 
had guys like Tom Rees who were very good 
legislators Jerry Waldie very very good 
legislators who were also not seen as the enemy 
by the governor's office and at the same time 
they were very much a part of Jesse's power 
structure So it wasn't just myself and then 
later on Dan Lueveno It was perhaps our own 
personalities and how they played with the other 
personalities that made up that other power 
group Again I always had a great time with 
Fred Dutton I've been friends with Fred Dutton 
ever since those days I haven * t seen Fred now 
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for a few years but every once in a while when 
I'm in Washington I call We have lunch at 
Zeberg's And of course with Dick Tuck I've 
stayed good friends over the years Seen 
Merideth Burch whenever she comes out from 
Washington or when I'm back there I'll call 
Merideth and say I'm in town and hey what are 
you doing? In fact Hale Champion I've 

seen Hale off and on since those days Sometimes 
m Washington when he was at HEW [Department of 
Health Education and Welfare] and sometimes 
I guess last time when he was out here 
making a speech someplace we couldn't connect 
but So there was never any hostility 

There was never any sense of friend and foe 
Let's get back to the Governor's Commission on 
Senate Apportionment What do you remember was 
your charge in that position? And what do you 
remember of the partisanship that was involved 7 
Carlos I have tried to recollect back But I 
must say that it was a very low-key affair I'm 
not even sure why it was so low-key And I'm 
trying to remember I think Ivan Hinderaker 


was involved in that I think that that's where 
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work I think we held some hearings around the 
state but for some reason it was a reasonably 
low-key matter Perhaps because both the 
legislature both houses and the governorship 
were in the hands of the Democrats Also 
because it was a lot more of a club I'm talking 
about a lot more of an "in' group on the senate 
side And basically they kind of worked it out-- 
I'm trying to recollect back—among themselves 
The real problem was rural versus urban I mean 
that was the issue It wasn't Democrat versus 
Republican There was also a certain comfort in 
the idea that there was a balance in the legis¬ 
lature under the old system And there was a 
good deal of anxiety about what might happen with 
the change I think that anxiety was very high 
on the part of the rural parts of the state and 
their representatives It's interesting I would 
have much more recollection if there had been any 
major clash but there simply wasn't 
Let me ask you about one point of contention that 
one finds in the record There were people in 
the senate that were concerned that maybe Jesse 
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Unruh was not satisfied with the kind of 
influence that he was beginning to wield in the 
assembly and [that he] had designs on the 
senate Were you ever perceived as being a part 
of that? Or do you remember any of that 7 
I remember the growing awareness on the senate 
side that the assembly was getting uppity Those 
are my words now And that somehow or other the 
traditional and assumed senior role of the senate 
was eroding Part of that may be that if you 
look at the legislature as a whole the senate 
leadership had grown old in office and the 
assembly leadership was new and vigorous m 
office The demands on the assembly side were 
demands that had not been heard in that house 
maybe ever or maybe in fifty years with respect 
to their role Maybe just possibly you would 
have a better way of determining this with your 
overview than I It may well be that when Jesse 
said We don't set a single senate bill for 
hearing before the Assembly Ways and Means 
Committee until they set my civil rights bill for 
hearing on the senate side [Laughter] Maybe 
that was that unknown at the time a watershed of 
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authority Because X'11 tell you the senators 
sure had an evolving surprise out of it as I 
recollect it 

Do you recollect who Jesse Unruh saw as probably 
his greatest nemesis in the senate 7 
I don't think he saw them as nemeses but 
certainly he acknowledged that the Hugh Burns 
George Miller Randy Collier etc group-- 
particularly Hugh Burns's leadership—that there 
was sometimes a kind of roughing at the edges 
there Because they don't walk away from 
authority that easily and quickly Or at least 
the unlimited or unrestricted use of their 
authority So yeah he saw them But he 

also liked them They all got along They all 
had expansive personalities They all drank 
They played you know Again you've got to 
remember that this was--except for a very few 
exceptions of some female legislators—this was a 
male society Much like a small military unit 
taken away from their homes someplace else 
without the families around or anything like 
that That's what Sacramento was then And that 
environment created certain of its own dynamics 
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which we now look at and say by historical 
perspective "Well there were these philosophic 
attitudes and those mechanistic reasons 
Baloney' It was overwhelmingly personality 
Do you have any way of judging or discerning 
whether you think the presence of women in the 
legislature has made a difference? Either 
positive or negative 7 

I have no way of knowing except I can guess a 
little bit I think that going to a full-time 
legislature with families living m Sacramento 
made a heck of a lot bigger difference than the 
incorporation of more women legislators In fact 
even today You may know How many women 

are members of the legislature out of the 120? 

A small minority 

Ten? So I don't think There were at least 

a couple when I was there So that's not such a 
big difference The difference is in the 
families living in Sacramento that's the 
difference It's now a job I ve been told by 
some people that I know you go to work in the 
morning you come home at the end of the day 
Then you woke up with a hangover You staggered 
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off to the Capitol in time for roll call or you 
didn't get paid your per diem for that day 
If you didn't make roll call? 

If you didn't make roll call And at the end of 
the day you'd just naturally float on to Frank 
Fats or one of the other places and you'd 
stagger back in at midnight or one o clock in the 
morning Now that wasn't everybody by a long 
shot But you know what I'm saying to you 
What system do you think has given us better 
legislation? Better law? 

Boy I don't think I can answer that question 
because I think so many other things have changed 
that there's no way of isolating it I think 
this it was a rough camaraderie that existed m 
Sacramento then perhaps to a greater extent than 
it does today And that camaraderie I think 
made for programming I think it made for 
quickly finding out who the good guys and the bad 
guys were I think it quickly made for a kind of 
peer group pressure--on the positive side not on 
the negative side But boy I'm just speculating 
now Carlos I couldn't begin to tell you 
Well as a citizen what's your impression’ That 
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an amateur lawmaker or a professional politician-- 
and maybe I'm skewing the question by asking it 
that way but I think you know what I * m trying to 
get at—which do you think is more realistic for 
California? 

Well setting aside all the stuff about how 
complex an urban society we have become and all 
that stuff I think the plain blunt common 
sense and experience of the amateur goes a long 
way to making good government That's what I 
think 
Why? 

Well I guess But this is all wound up 

with the complexity of campaign financing and 
funding and all that goes with it This 
staggering growth in the staffing of the 
legislature and all that goes with that And 
people whose whole careers have come from being 
part of that staff These groups of people who 
don't see themselves as serving for short periods 
of time before they go on to—or back to—a 
profession or a business but see themselves in a 
full-time career and threatened if anything seems 
to challenge that kind of role I've told you 
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earlier that for me to walk through Sacramento 
today the capitol today and see these offices 
stuffed full of people staggers me And I refuse 
to believe that it is so much more difficult to 
develop legislative programs today than it was in 
1959 And it wasn’t there then 

Do you think politics has become an industry that 
perhaps is hurting government? 

I think that the pendulum has gone over to one 
side [It] got kind of stuck in the amateur side 
m California as the state was changing And 
then the new Turks' came along and it preceeded 
Jesse and the Democrats It was with the 
Republicans originally I think in ’52 or 
something like that 

Well there's several generations of new 
Turks But I think I know which one you are 
talking about 

Yes it’s If I've forgotten some 

was the young group of Republicans in the 
assembly if I remember correctly And then 
Jesse perceived that the mechanics of the 
legislature were not adequate to the job that 
needed to be done and began to change those 
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mechanics But It also was wound In with 
providing to members of the legislature what they 
would like to have That was additional staff 
additional support a Rules Committee—which 
provided additional administrative help—and 
larger budgets And then that began to take off 
on its own Jesse was credited nationally with 
creating the professional legislature He took 
great pride in that and I think that he had good 
cause to take pride in it But like many such 
good efforts they sometimes continue on past the 
useful place So I think that today 
Has that happened? 

I think the time has come to push the pendulum 
back 

Some say that part of the stagnation that is 
evident in our legislature—as it is in our 
national legislature—is the fact that hard 
decisions aren't being made by legislators m 
part because of their fear for their profes¬ 
sional existence and survival Their profession 
being professional legislators Do you agree 
with that? What are your thoughts on that 
I think it's a very valid question I look at 
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the really tough things to do in this state and 
somehow they elude resolution And I don't know 
why they should Maybe it was easier It's 

crazy to say so because everybody says Oh 
there's got to be this great big dynamic out 
there and this giant machine and all the rest 
of it Maybe if the people that made up the 
legislature spent more time at Frank Fats 
plotting and planning and laughing together and 
getting things done than going home in the 
standard normal way that they do today with their 
families Maybe it was a better way Maybe 

it provided a better mechanism Maybe Frank Fats 
was really the place that a lot of the good 
things got done It sounds silly but you think 
it through Knowing the human animal as we know 
the human animal and you know what it's like 
when a bunch of guys that really care about 
something get together over some beers and start 
talking about Let's get it done And you know 

what? They get it done And I say guys but 
guys women whatever But you know what 

I'm talking about And it worked then 
Perhaps the accoutrements of power and the 
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sustenance in dealing with those have gotten away 
from the actual legislating Is that what you're 
saying? 

I think they have created an intolerable burden 
on the good common sense and instincts of the 
people that are elected to the legislature 
Well we've covered a number of other areas about 
the legislative process But I wanted to get 
into some of your own interests since you left 
the positions in Sacramento One of the 
interests I think worth delving into is your 
concerns with the arts and cultural programs 
You've been a member of the California Museum 
Foundation Is that correct? 

Yes 

Tell me about that 

Well the California Museum Foundation xs the 
support group for the [California] Museum of 
Science and Industry in Exposition Park I was 
introduced to it very early after I began 
practicing law by [Donald] Don Muchmore And at 
that time it was headed by [J ] Howard 
Edgerton People like Howard Ahmanson [Ernest 
J ] Ernie Loebbecke [Donald P ] Don Loker 
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[Frederick] Fred Llewellyn really put themselves 
into creating a great museum I simply got 
involved because I was interested and slowly but 
surely became more involved Today I'm president 
of the board of trustees It's just one of those 
kinds of things that you do I've always had a 
sense of community involvement and I don't think 
that politics is the only part of the spectrum of 
community activities which is useful and 
valuable I think that everything and anything 
that you do with respect to community 
betterment is good to do That's kind of why I 
got involved in that and other things and so 
forth 

What are your goals in this position of being the 
chairman of the board of directors? What are 
your goals for the museum? 

Well my primary goal is to make it the best such 
museum in the world It is an educational 
institution It has about 3 5 million visitors a 
year The overall bulk are schoolchildren It 
is an interactive museum where the kids are not 
just simply bombarded by static educational 
materials They can push and pull and see things 
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happen in front of them and make them happen 
Although I'm certainly not a technical person by 
aptitude the world of today and tomorrow is a 
world of technical understanding About four 
months ago we opened an exhibit on electricity 
sponsored by the [Southern California] Edison 
Company It's the most fundamental kind of 
thing It lets a kid make electricity and it's 
fantastic Our IBM [International Business 
Machines] exhibit is great and our computers run 
on mathematics and all of these things are 
good So it is an interesting combination 
also It is a public/pnvate partnership that 
worked for a long while It's got its ups and 
downs but the state provides the monies for most 
of the ongoing basic operation some of the 
staff a lot of the janitorial and all these 
kinds of things The foundation provides the 
money for another part many of the curators and 
the educational programs Of the seven basic 
buildings the foundation provided the money for 
four of them And of the exhibits--all but the 
one that is the oldest in the museum and it goes 
back to 1949--all but one were created by the 
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foundation all of which is private money So 
it's been an interesting public/private 
partnership 

It has also benefited I think from a 
legislator like [Assemblywoman] Teresa Hughes 
who is an absolutely extraordinary person You 
and I are sitting here talking about the 
legislature But then we fall into the trap of 
general broadbrush condemnation rarely praise 
You single somebody out here you single somebody 
out there You say "Boy what a person 
Teresa Hughes a doctorate in education from [The 
Claremont Graduate School] has effectuated and 
created educational opportunities since she has 
been in the legislature that would not have 
existed otherwise You have to say 'Hey that's 
great I don't know if Teresa hangs out at 
Frank Fats or not I rather doubt it But she 
didn't have to So that's the other side of my 
earlier comments So there is that 

My wife whom I met in 1959 in the halls of 
that state capitol she is a person who has a 
great interest in performing arts Marta has 
always cared a lot about that She was one of 
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the founders and perhaps the chief central core 
of the Los Angeles Ballet Company for ten years 
here in Los Angeles She has always cared a lot 
and we've always contributed sums to performing 
arts groups I currently am on the board of 
trustees of the Los Angeles Theatre Center which 
is I think perhaps the most successful theater 
center of its kind in the country 
It's one of the most exciting that's for sure 
Yes it's new and different 
Diverse 

It gives everybody an opportunity They are 
always looking for new people I don't know how 
we do it but we seem to sell to 12 000 
families That's per season It's like almost 
23 000 over the two-season period But per 
season 12 000 family subscriptions come down to 
Spring Street at night in downtown Los Angeles 
You know the parking isn't easy And you've got 
to kind of run a gauntlet of derelicts to get to 
the front door but they do it and it's kind of 
amazing It's always on the knife edge of 
financial failure but somehow it's survived 
Do you think that our state lawmakers give the 
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proper priorities to the arts? 

No I don't think so I think the California 
Arts Commission is nowhere near funded as well as 
it should be I think that there is a fabric a 
substance to life beyond the skeleton And I 
think the government ought to address that and I 
also think that the arts are educational 
What about this notion that the government has no 
role m that? That it really should be up to 
private enterprise and private initiative to deal 
with those kinds of things 

Well that's an interesting thought Of course 
when the private patron of the arts reigned 
supreme in history nobody was taxing away the 
wealth of the rich The Medicis could easily be 
the patrons of the arts They weren't paying an 
income tax So I'm not saying that the wealthy 
don't have the money for the arts the wealthy 
certainly do But the attitude of the wealthy to 
give more than the smallest of tokens to the arts 
has never been I think very great And perhaps 
back in the days when the Medicis were around 
only the tiniest of tokens was given by them but 
it made such a huge difference that we see them 
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as the great patrons of art during those 
particular centuries No I think the government 
should 

1 1 m always anxious about the question of 
restraint by government through the utilization 
of the purse By censorship By the [United 
States Senator] Jesse Helms effort recently with 
the National Endowment for the Arts It was 
something which I violently objected to [I] 
wrote letters and all sorts of things I also 
believe in artistic freedom My example recently 
was at the Theatre Center which has got a very 
eclectic view I think my hypothetical example 
was if there was a young Hispanic female 
playwright having written her first play, which 
by everybody's standards was an absolutely 
brilliant effort would we produce it even if it 
treated sympathetically the question of 
apartheid? And the answer has to be yes 
Because otherwise you are saying that you are 
going to impose some political or philosophic 
constraint on artistic freedom 
Is there a greater possibility of that if the 
government is involved? And public monies are 
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involved? 

I think that there is a lesser possibility of 
such a play being produced but I think that's 
the area of struggle against prior restraint 
Against censorship against narrowing the 
marketplace of ideas and thoughts I just don't 
believe in censorship I just believe that 
everybody has a right and should be able to 
exercise their expression However it may be 
distasteful to me I mean I one hundred percent 
supported the ACLU's position when the Ku Klux 
Klan was going to march in [Skokie] Illinois 
You can't say no to one because then you start 
saying no to two then to three then to five 
and then to one hundred 

Moving on now to another area you are now a 
director and a vice president in the [Southern 
California] Rapid Transit District [RTD] In 
fact you are chairman of the Rapid Transit 
Committee What are your expectations' 7 Why do 
you serve on that? 

First of all understand that I was appointed to 
the Southern California Rapid Transit District 
Board of Directors by Ed Edelman a member of the 
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[Los Angeles] County Board of Supervisors And 
Ed and I had known each other since law school 
days and I had always been a participant xn his 
political efforts I guess the best definition 
of Ed politically or philosophically—however 
you want to term it--Ed is basically a 
humanist And 1 like to think that I am as 
well Our styles are somewhat different I am 
perhaps more combative and so forth but we've 
always shared that After he became a member of 
the board of supervisors he looked around a bit 
and one day he called me and asked me if I'd be 
interested I guess my major qualification was 
that I didn't know anything about public 
transportation but had a lot of the general 
attitudes that everybody else did about it 
Which was "Gee whiz what happened to the red 
car?" And that was about it So I went on the 
board There are eleven members It's an 
interesting board in terms of constituency The 
five supervisors each have an appointment through 
the board of supervisors itself They each 
nominate somebody and then the board must appoint 
them And secondly the mayor with the approval 
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of the city council has two appointments to the 
board—the mayor of the city of Los Angeles And 
then there is the Los Angeles County unit of the 
League of Cities [It] is broken up into four 
sections called corridors Each one of those 
corridors elects one of their peer group a local 
city council person to the RTD board of 
directors So you have four non-city of L A 
city council persons plus two representing the 
city of Los Angeles plus five representing the 
county of Los Angeles on that board Interesting 
constituency because if you go around the board 
table you discover that the weight by natural 
constituency is suburban not metropolitan 
Because of where people live'* Because of the 
region they represent* 7 
Because of what they represent 
Okay 

You can look at our board of supervisors and in 
fact three of the five districts are basically 
suburban The city of L A until recently 
split their two appointees between the San 
Fernando Valley and the metropolitan area The 
four smaller-city people are all basically 
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suburban In fact today one is from the city of 
La Puente in the far reaches of the San Gabriel 
Valley One is from the Palos Verdes Peninsula 
another from the mid-cities area southeast of 
L A and the other from the San Fernando 
Valley So you get this accumulation of people 
together and then you say Okay how are we 
going to allocate our resources' 7 That became an 
interesting problem between the apparent 
political demand for service in the suburban 
areas—even though it may not be used to a great 
extent--versus the service in the metropolitan 
area which may well be overwhelmed with 
riders So how do you allocate these resources 9 
So that was one aspect that grabbed my 
intellectual interest and political sense The 
second is that the RTD is a fascinating 
organization It is a special district under 
state law The board of directors is its 
ultimate authority It is a hybrid type 
organization One of its natures is it’s a 
great big huge complicated business You've 
got 9 000 employees The employees are basically 
represented by industrial-type unions not public 
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service-type unions There are three major such 

unions on the property plus I think three other 
smaller ones It has a marketing department it 
collects money from the people that buy its 
services it expends money for equipment It has 
to do all those things that a large private 
business does That *s one nature The second 
nature is that it is a public agency with 
political requirements And also as a third 
nature it has social objectives Now that kind 
of a hybrid organization has got to be an 
attractive and interesting challenge 
Spell out for me if you will the political 
nature and requisites and the social? 

Okay let's go to the social objectives first 
The fare structure of the RTD for riders when 
you create a fare structure should you create a 
fare structure which has one fare for 
everybody? Or do you create a fare structure 
which responds to social needs? Should the 
elderly pay the same thing as the normal rider 
pay 7 Should schoolchildren pay the same thing as 
regular riders pay 7 Should schoolchildren— 
kindergarten through twelfth--pay the same thing 
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that college students pay? All of these things 
become an interesting exercise in social 
ob j ectives 

[End Tape 5 Side A] 

[Begin Tape 5 Side B] 

HOLEN Should you set service standards which by formula 

respond solely to need and therefore denude the 
suburban areas with service in the metropolitan 
area? The social objective involved in that is 
obvious the transit dependent--the transit 
needful—in the metropolitan area It comes into 
a clash with the political requirements You 
can't take all the buses away from the suburban 
areas because if you do you will have violated a 
basic political tenet If the people in the 
suburban areas say 'We're not getting any 
service and we deserve it because we are paying 
taxes for it " then you're going to have a 
reaction which will impact the social objective 
of providing service in the needed areas the 
metropolitan areas So you have to balance all 
of these natures At the same time when you 
create a fare structure you have to try to 
respond to budgetary demands You know you've 
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got to have more service on the streets 
therefore you've got to have a higher fare if m 
fact the federal government is reducing its 
subsidy levels and not increasing them So 
you've got to then respond with respect to a fare 
structure that provides a larger percentage of 
your operating cost to the fare box Now this 
again winds together the political requirements 
as well as the social objectives 

I had a very good friend on the board who 
had been there for some years when I first joined 
it an attorney named [Thomas G ] Tom Neusom 
[He] had been appointed by Supervisor [Kenneth] 
Hahn A really extraordinary man really a man 
of great intellect and abilities Unfortunately 
he died of a heart attack some years back now 
Tom used to sit there beside me and he would say 
I'm struggling against a fare increase 
because philosophically X believe in free public 
transportation so I come from that kind of place 
in this attitude Well I'm struggling against 
it Tom is saying to me Marv it matters 

but you've got to have the bus You've got to 
get to work you've got to get to work Now Tom 
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is a guy who was born in Detroit He worked on 
the Ford [Motor Company] assembly line He went 
to law school at night He went into the U S 
Army He ultimately became a major and for a 
black man to become a major in World War II was 
an extraordinary achievement He came out to 
California established himself Really 

quite a guy He says Marv you've got to get 
to work It was jobs With Tom it was jobs 
You had to provide people with jobs So it's an 
interesting problem 

So when you step back from all that you say 
Hey this is really an interesting organiza¬ 
tion Otherwise I wouldn't have stayed with it 
as long as I have I went to the district and I 
was a skeptic They were piddling along doing a 
little bit of planning for a subway sometime in 
the future And I said A subway in Los 
Angeles 9 You got to be crazy But fortunately 
I didn't close my mind and after a while I began 
to see that it made some sense 
What was your initial opposition 9 
Just the idea of it It didn't make sense to 
me I came from a no-nothing understanding of 
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public transportation its dynamics its 
economics When I began to listen and began to 
understand the value of the capital investment— 
with respect to the reduction in operating costs 
—then I began to understand why you go to a 
heavy rail system Why you go to a subway 
system Why it is a good investment to make the 
capital investment to reduce the operating costs 
with respect to the numbers of people it will 
carry So I became president of the board 
shortly I guess a little over a year after 

I went on the board and I was president for 
three terms During that period we took the 
project off the shelf and really ran with it 
Of course we had the full support of [Los 
Angeles Mayor] Tom Bradley and some others [We] 
ran into tremendous opposition m Washington 
One of the things of which I have some sense of 
pride is that we kept beating the administration 
on the hill [with] the L A subway project over 
the violent opposition of the Republican 
administration in Washington In one state of 
the union message Ronald Reagan used the Los 
Angeles Metrorail Project as his example of 
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things we should not be doing and we still beat 
them on the hill And we're digging now It's 
not going in the direction it should but we're 
digging 

What's the source of that violent opposition from 
the recent Republican administration 7 
I don't know Carlos because the Republicans 
used to say they would be happy to invest federal 
money in capital improvements They usually 
don't want to go on providing operation subsidy 
monies That makes sense from the Republican 
point of view So I never understood why they 
opposed it because the economics are pretty 
simple It costs a great deal less to carry 
300 000 people in a day on the subway than it 
costs to carry them in a bus Remember public 
transportation through the bus system is a labor 
intensive service And you know for a long 
while after I went on the board people used to 
say People won’t take public transportation in 
Los Angeles I looked at that and I realized 
that that was true in the old days and it had 
become a myth The reality was that more and 
more people were taking public transportation m 
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Los Angeles We're the third largest transit 
operation in the United States in terms of 
ndership and the largest all-bus operator I 
mean New York and Chicago have huge numbers of 
people carried by rail but we're the largest 
all-bus So that tells you that people do take 
public transportation in Los Angeles It should 
be a lot better system We are always caught in 
this trap of money I call it There's 

also another problem that we have when you are 
talking about the nature of the RTD in L A and 
that is that you always have this balance between 
quantity and quality What do you do'? You've 
got this enormous vandalism and graffiti 
problem*? We're now spending over $10 million a 
year on the RTD on that problem Now we could 
let those 

On removing graffiti? 

Removing graffiti and repairing what vandals do 
to the buses slashing seats scraping the 
windows all these kinds of things And that $10 
million could be far better spent on adding more 
buses on the streets which are overloaded But 
the answer is that at some point that pendulum 
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also has to be pushed back from quantity to 
quality X mean you got to make it at least 
reasonable to ride the bus in Los Angeles in 
terms of quality of experience So that's an 
interesting tension in itself between quality and 
quantity in the application of resources So you 
have that tension and also the tension as to 
where you spend your resources in terms of 
metropolitan versus suburban When I first went 
on the board there were suburban areas in this 
county where a bus would wander along every once 
in a while and nobody was ever on it But slowly 
but surely even the suburban areas began to use 
public transportation And now if you took a bus 
away from some of the suburban areas it's 
noticed Then it wasn't And sometimes our 
lines would become simply lines drawn on a map 
because the reality of using them wasn't there 
A bus that comes along once every forty-five 
minutes in the San Gabriel Valley isn't useful to 
anybody It's simply a political lip service 
Today there's a lot more than a bus every forty- 
five minutes in the San Fernando Valley lines 
because people are using them 
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Is it: because the demographics of the suburbs are 
changing' 7 

The demographics are changing the transportation 
patterns are changing the density of population 
is changing So public transportation is now 
used out there At the same time even though 
the density is increasing in the San Fernando 
Valley the density is also still increasing in 
the metropolitan areas So we simply have to put 
more resources into the public transportation 
That is simply what we have to do as a society 
And I understand you know I talk to my friends 
in the legislature and I say to them Look I 
know that you are bombarded with need on a 
spectrum of human activities statewide But 
even if you isolate it to L A I know that 

what I'm saying is that I have the luxury 
Marvin Holen has the luxury of saying 'I want 
money for public transportation I don't have to 
worry about the homeless I don t have to worry 
about the medical I don't have to worry about 
all these other things that you have to worry 
about ' I guess what I am doing is trying to 
push you to raise public transportation on the 
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priority list as difficult as that may be 

I talk to Ed We talk fairly frequently and 
we would whether I was an appointee of his or 
not We're good friends And Ed sits there and 
he looks out at a board of supervisors hearing 
room loaded with nurses and doctors saying We 
can't even walk through the halls of the county 
hospital [Los Angeles County-University of 
Southern California Medical Center] because we 
are so overloaded ’ I mean what does he do when 
I'm also saying "Ed our buses are jam- 
packed If you're going south on Western 
Avenue the bus starts off up at Franklin 
[Avenue] and by the time it gets to Santa Monica 
Boulevard it's filled I mean that's crazy So 
the reason I guess I am still on the RTD board is 
because these challenges always seem to continue 
Have you identified any special interest [groups] 
that you can focus in on that have been the 
biggest deterrents to an expanded public 
transportation system in Los Angeles? 

No there is no special interest that opposes 
it The old idea of General Motors and the tire 
company that's all so past Our biggest friend 
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in the corporate world is ARCO Shoot when 
Proposition went on the ballot for the half- 
cent sales tax the three largest contributors to 
the campaign ARCO was number one some 

other corporation was number two and I was 
supposed to be number three I was told In 
fact once I was testifying in Washington before 
a [United States] Senate appropriations 
committee and we had a senior ARCO offical with 
us I believe in the politician's belief of 
reciprocity of return So we had finished I 
had made my comments to the Senate committee and 
so had he He was our invited guest to make an 
appearance And then I went out of my way for 
about a minute Nobody knew that I was 

going to do this--I just thought of it sitting 
there—to tell those Senators who were sitting 
there what a good corporate citizen ARCO was 
because they had given money for the subway bond 
issue which had failed just barely They had 
given money to Prop A They were always out 
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front in our programs for better and expanded 
public transportation and that 1 s not in their 
particular direct self-interest So I figured 
that these same senators might sit on committees 
where they may do ARCO some good and by God 
somebody ought to hear it That's all I did So 

that's the contrary of your question 

The real problem that we face today is 
It took Tom Rees enormous effort in 1964 to 
create the Southern California Rapid Transit 
District out of this multitude of little bus 
companies Today my major effort is to keep us 
from breaking up the regional transit operator 
And it is crazy what is happening I understand 
some of the reasons and all that But it is 
happening The so-called transit zones are a way 
to do it When the transportation commissions 
were created in 1976 or whatever year it was 
somehow that shoved the district back The 

dynamics ended up the district withdrew from 
Riverside County and San Bernardino County I 
mean it was named Southern California for a 
reason it was beyond L A County Today we have 
incorporated certain small municipal carriers 
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We had eight of them in '64 But today you have 
enormous pressure on the district with the intent 
of breaking it up I think that at a time when 
we need more regional government we ought not to 
be breaking up the one good everyday delivery of 
service regional government that we've got And 
that's what's happening today So we are going 
from a proactive aggressive "Let's do a better 
job let's do more for public transportation 
let's get good ideas let’s get better buses and 
new financing techniques to a defensive position 
now Our energy is going into defending the 
existence of the district as it is in terms of a 
regional carrier Anyway you got me off on 
that 

Why is that? People lost faith in the capacity 
of big government to take care of the essential 
problems' 7 

No as a matter of fact our financial statistics 
show very very well in terms of cost per 
passenger and just in a lot of ways It's a very 
well-run operation as such operations can be 
run No you've got a great deal of hostility 
over the fact that we are represented by 
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industrial unions Those industrial unions are 
tough at the bargaining table There was a 
period of time when the district had a strike 
every single time those contracts came up The 
irony and perhaps the humor in it is that once 
when Tom Neusom was president they had the 
longest strike and once when I was president 
they had the second longest strike So you see 
it's not a matter of political identification or 
political philosophy It is the demands by the 
industrial union on the one side and the 
resistance by the company on the other if you 
put it in those terms The work rules were just 
a network of problems in themselves as I saw 
it Union leadership saw it differently So in 
that frustration has grown this attitude that by 
God we'11 go to privatization 

And the chief spokesperson on that is 
Supervisor [Peter F ] Pete Schabarum I believe 
that Pete's sole motive m pushing the transit 
zones which is a way to break up the RTD is 
because you can avoid the collective bargaining 
agreements that he says are like barnacles which 
are never going to get off the RTD It's 
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unfortunate that the circumstances came about 
On the other hand I want to tell you that it is 
tough to be a bus driver in Los Angeles The 
people think that the bus drivers are overpaid 
they ought to try driving this great big huge 
vehicle all day long in Los Angeles traffic 
pulling into the curb and pulling out into the 
traffic every few blocks At the same time you 
are trying to keep your eye on a busload of 
people you're trying to keep your eye out for 
passengers coming up to the front door You're 
trying to keep your eye on the fare box and 
you re looking at your watch to make sure that 
you 1 re running on time Those critics ought to 
try being a bus driver for a while It is a hard 
job 

Are you optimistic about the new efforts light 
rail will mean to people 9 Programs that are in 
place? 

Yes the justification for light rail is that it 
should be a larger vehicle [and will] reduce the 
cost of operations And of course it is 
cleaner in terms of air quality But we are 
making efforts You know the RTD in L A got the 
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major experiment going in the country on methanol 
buses And we are going to now start a new 
experiment with natural gas buses and so forth to 
really do our job We've always been in the 
forefront of this at least since I've been on 
that board Yes I think light rail is useful 
I think what we may have done however is 
certainly built the first line in the wrong place 
and for far too much money The L A to Long 
Beach light rail line is unfortunately probably 
not going to have anywhere near the ridership 
that its cost should warrent What originally 
started out to be $100 to $200 million project 
when they filed the environmental impact report 
it had become a $400 million project Today it 
is already right up at around $900 million And 
most people expect it to hit $1 billion before 
it's opened I think that is wrong It should 
not have happened and it could have been 
avoided So we'll see On the other hand we 
will at last have some rail back in L A So 
maybe that does it 

You get me too far into the dynamics of 
routes We looked very closely at the RTD 
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for one of the subway routes something that we 
call the Vermont Corridor " That would have 
been subway out Vermont to Gage Avenue Then 
surface or rail after Gage going south and hook 
into the Harbor and hook down to Long Beach 
Now that would have been a heavy rail high- 
capacity system The L A -Long Beach light rail 
line is probably not going to begin to provide 
the potential ridership with anywhere near the 
amenities of the heavy rail line It's going to 
take I'm told as long as it takes our buses to 
come through I'm sounding negative when I still 
am positive about rail In terms of your basic 
answer yes I think light rail will make 
sense When we built the El Monte busway which 
was built before I went on the board--Tom Neusom 
had a major role in that--it was built to rail 
specifications I think one of the first things 
we ought to be doing is laying heavy rail on the 
El Monte busway—there's room for it along with 
the buses—and serve the San Gabriel Valley 
If you talk about one line that needs to relieve 
the freeways that would be it wouldn't it? 

Sure and it's crazy not to We got all those 
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problems with Caltrans [California Department of 
Transportation] How are we going to get it 
across the river?" And that kind of stuff So 
what 1 You do it you bring it into Union 
Station Union Station is going to be an 
enormous transportation center for us In fact 
right now the RTD is considering building its new 
headquarters building at Union Station 
Unfortunately the Wilshire corridor is not going 
to be served as soon as it should be because of 
whatever the political attitudes were that 
created the block in that line by Henry [A ] 
Waxman's amendment to the appropriations bill 
The question of methane gas in the ground as a 
safety factor is nonsense In fact if there is 
any such danger the building of the subway 
through there would have relieved the 
pressures That's the corridor that should have 
been served first because that's where our 
ridership is Our headways on Wilshire Boulevard 
are down to less than three minutes during most 
of the many hours of the day And those buses 
are packed Just remember that the cost per 
passenger is far far higher on those buses than 
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it is on a heavy rail line 

Anyway you asked a question about public 
transportation I don't know why I'm still on 
that board except for the variety of problems 
that exist and their interrelationships 
Particularly the hybrid nature that I described 
to you of the organization itself 
In all the years that you've served in public 
service what is it that you think you've learned 
about government here in California' 7 
That it's not monolithic That you can make a 
difference That if you care about things and if 
you want to get involved there's opportunity to 
get involved and you can make a difference 
Government is simply not monolithic That's the 
basic essential thing that I would tell people 
particularly young people get involved because 
it's not wasted effort 

Is there anything else you'd like to put on the 
record with this interview having to do with 
your career' 7 

Well I think that shortly after I left working 
with the legislature in the early 1960s there 
grew I saw and I’11 say that I did see 
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this the beginning growth of a monster And it 
was the sudden need or desire--I'm not sure 
which—for money We began to go very quickly 

away from the grass-roots way of doing things 
We began to concentrate the raising of money in a 
few hands That became dangerous power I found 
myself so disaffected by it that I stepped aside 
for a number of years from really deep 
involvement I always found my voice to be a 
tiny minority of complaint about that And it 
was the rise I guess of the campaign 
contributions—campaign slush funds—in a way 
that had not been even dreamt of before That 
was really disaffecting It appeared that no 
longer was there a free and open place for 
discussion but that yesterday's large 
contributions crowded the opportunity for 
persuasion I think that that monster has grown 
and grown and grown I don't have any brilliant 
ideas about how to solve it I don't know if the 
English system could work here or not But 
whatever it is it's got to be resolved 
Thank you 


[End Tape 5 Side B] 



